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Agriculture the Fandamental Industry of 
the United States, and the Imperative 
Daty of the Government to Aid, Fos- 
ter and Encourage it, through a 
Well-Organized, Well-Gov 
erned and Liberally- 

Provided 


Agricultural Department, 


What Agriculture has done for the United 
States. 

When we remember that less than three cen- 
turies ago this continent was an unbroken 
wilderness, and contrast its rude, silent grandeur 
then with its present vast living realities and 
activities, the mind naturally seeks to know the 
primary and most potent agencies that wrought 
the wonderful change. As soon as the white man 
set foot upon this new continent, obeying the 
mandate of his Creator given with His first biess- 
ing—“Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it’’—he was not long in realiz- 
ing the fulfilment of another blessed promise: 
“The wilderness and solitary place shall be glad 
for them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as the rose.” The men who felled the forest, 
built houses and cultivated lands, were the pio- 
neers in the great work of civilization and 
industry on this continent. They were agricul- 
turists, following man’s primeval occupation ; 
and to them more than to all others is due the 
wonderful results (social, civil and industrial) 
which characterize the greatest nation of the 
nineteenth century. 

American Agricultural History. 

The history of American agriculture is the 
history of her civilization, as indeed of all ether 
nations and peoples who have a history. A 
people or race who have no agriculture have no 
history—only tradition, meagre, vague and un- 
certain—with no monuments or mementoes 
to point to in a dreary and uneventful past. 
They can point to no achievements or trophies 
in industry, art, science, invention, development, 
progress or other attribute and concomitant of 
civilization and enlightenment. Nay, more: the 
history of the world is full of illustrations that 
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the decline and fall of the most powerful nations 
of the past were superinduced by the neglect of 
agriculture, while the most powerful and pros- 
perous nations of modern times trace the begin- 
ning and foundation of their growth, affluence 
and prosperity to the encouragement given to 
this industry. Time and space fail us to give 
examples which ought to be familiar to every 
student of ancient and modern ongnens F 

Man’s first, last, overshadowing and indispen- 
sable wants are food and clothing, and these 
both come directly or indirectly from the soil. 
The oldest of all other occupations, beginning 
with his existence, it is the most important, as it 
is the foundation of all other industrial activities. 
And the nation that neglects or fails to give 
encouragement to the source of ber home sup- 
plies of food and raiment commits a grave blun- 
der, which may ultimately end in national sui- 
cide. We leave to political economists of the 
old world and in countries densely populated to 
nor tong the industries of the people, so that 
labor elsewhere than on the farm may procure 
them bread; but a nation that is not self-sup- 
porting must always develop her weakness when 
war comes and the general harvests fail. 


England, with all her boasted wealth, feels 
her weakness at this point; and Lord Derby 
publicly advised emigration as a relief to her 
over-crowded population and to guard against 
famine and the horrors and dangers engendered 
thereby. Heretofore it has been with er 
a question more of dollars than safety which 
lead rulers and people to make commerce and 
manufacturing the controlling business of the 
nation. And yet, except France, she has done 
more to encourage agriculture than any nation 
of ancient or. modern times. But true to what 
she regards as the main source of her wealth 
and power, she is looking to the appointment of 
a minister of commerce to guard, direct and 
foster this interest. Mistress of the ocean, she 
draws her sustenance from prolific dependencies 
in every quarter of the globe and through barter 
and trade from the world’s surplus. 

Agriculture is the glory and bulwark of 
France, who demonstrates, by the liquidation of 
a war indemnity as unprecedently large as its 
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was prompt, that she is rich and 
prosperous; and will prove a more formidable 
antagonist in future when assailed if her for- 
tunes are directed by more competent leaders 
and wiser statesmanship 

gut nowhere, in any age, or with any people, 
has agriculture made such great conquests or 
attained such huge proportions as in this young 
and vigorous republic. Here it is the prepon- 
derating business of the people—the acknow- 
ledged industry that lies at the foundation of 
national prosperity. Its development and pro- 
gress here have been as marvelous and rapid as 
its results are beneficial and substantial. 

What we Owe to American Farmers. 

“From the time of the landing at Jamestown 
and Plymouth Rock, the American farmers have 
always constituted the advance guard and the 
largest part of that grand army of progress and 
liberty which, in its triumphant march in the 
face of dangers, trials, privations and the cru- 
elty of the savage, has gradually subdued forests, 
crossed rivers and climbed mountains, until 
civilization, society, churches, schools and happy 
homes have been established from ocean to ocean 
and from the lakes to the gulf. 

“The American farmers have laid the founda- 
tion of an empire on this continent, destined, 
largely through their efforts, virtues, industry, 
courage and devotion to free government, to 
surpass in substantial glory, grandeur, wealth, 
progress and prosperity all the nations of this 
world and the achievements of all history.” — 
[Extract of speech of Hon. H. G. Davis in 
Senate U. S., January 14, 1879.] 

Now, the strangest and most marvelous thing 
in connection with the brightest page in agricul- 
tural history is that all these stupendous achieve- 
ments have been the result of individual and 
cobperative efforts, occasionally and spasmodic- 
ally aided by State help, long ignored by the 
general government, which has expended for 
agricultural support since its foundation the 
niggardly sum of $3,729,654.27 up to and in- 
cluding the year 1878—some millions below the 
annual contributions of some of the govern- 
ments of Europe in aid of this great industry. 
We will cite one illustration: France in 1877 
expended for agriculture and commerce $20,534,- 
410, while the United States in the same year 
contributed for her agricultural department only 
$174,868. The State of Texas has 73,000 square 
miles of territory—more than France; is capa- 
ble of sustaining as large a population, and 
under the same national stimulus and aid is 
destined to produce as much. 

The Capacity of the States for Agricultural 
Purposes. 

Some idea of the illimitable capacity of the 
United States for agricultural purposes may be 
drawn from the fact that of 15,000,000,000 acres 
of arable lands therein, only about 174,600,000 
have yet been utilized. The annual products 
of these latter are so immense and carry such 
countless herds of farm animals that the value 
of the combined annual product and increase 
carries the figures to such proportions as to be 
staggering and almost incredible. After satisfy- 
ing the needs of 45,000,000 of our people at 
home, our agricultural productions alone fur- 
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nish, through exports of the surplus, more than 
enough to pay for all of our purchases abroad. 
It supports us, is the main creator of our na- 
tional wealth, and the surest reliance for the 
means wherewith to meet our national obliga- 
tions. 
What the Government is doing for 
Agriculture. 


Now, let us see what the fostering hand of 
government is dving to aid this industry. 

An agricultural bureau, with a commissioner 
at a salary of $3,000 per annum; a chemist at 
$2.000, and an assistant at $1,600,—and these 
latter two sometimes paid less than their salaries 
in consequence of insufficient appropriation ; 
a few clerks and assistants, and an annual appro- 
priation of about $200,000 to cover all the 
expenses of the department! 

But, insufficient has been governmental 
aid, the benefits growing out of the administra- 
tion of the department, hampered as it has been, 
have nevertheless been of manifest and incalcu- 
lable good. The present commissioner, with 
his limited help and prescribed efforts, has, by 
his capacity and energy as shown in his work, 
given assurance of what may be accomplished 
if proper means and appliances were placed 
under his control. In the reorganization of his 
department he has corrected abuses and placed 
all of its divisions under a more efficient and 
practical regime. 

It is gratifying to know that the past admin- 
istration of the department has been such as 
to attract the attention of the most suc- 
cessful and prosperous farmers of the country 
to it, who recognize it as a sentinel on the 
watch-tower of agricultural interests, gathering 
new ideas and principles as developed by 
science and experiment, and procuring new and 
valuable seeds and plants from the world’s 
store-house of knowledge and discovery. 

The botanical and horticultural divisions are 
giving substantial results for the limited means 
and force at command. 

The entomological division has made valuable 
collections, and has them systematically and 
conveniently arranged; but many specimens 
from foreign donations, from want of funds and 
space, remain unpacked. In view of the enor- 
mous depredations of noxious insects, ranging 
from $100,000,000 to sometimes over $200,000,- 
000 annually, this division ought to be placed at 
once and kept upon a war footing to meet the 
enemy. 

The chemical division, though poorly supplied 
with a laboratory that is inferior to hundreds in 
use in our schools and colleges, is doing a good 
and praiseworthy work. Its analyses of fertili- 
zers, soils and fertilizing materials; of vegeta- 
bles and plants, to determine the percentage of 
sugar, tannin and other properties valuable for 
food, medicine or the arts; of grasses and cere- 
als for their relative value as food for stock and 
other kindred subjects, shows intelligent direc- 
tion which ought to be supplemented by greatly 
increased force in this division and ample means 
and appliances for so important a work. 

The statistical division, through its army of 
reporters, gathers and publishes authentic data 

| concerning the condition and yield of crops that 
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operate against the organized misrepresentation 
of speculators, and thus protects and benefits 
producers. The publication and dissemination 
of the monthly crop reports should be increased 
to meet the demand. 

The seed division has never been properly 
appreciated. The writer, in his limited experi- 
ence, realized in 1875 a profit of over $400 from 
the proceeds of a few pounds of wheat (Fultz) 
sent him by the department in 1873,—selling 800 
bushels for seed at 50 cents per bushel, more 
than the price of the old varieties, besides reserv- 
ing 265 bushels for seed and flour. 

Many millions of dollars have gone into the 
pockets of farmers from the use of new and 
valuable seeds furnished by the department. 
Farmers, as a gencral thing, are too little ac- 
quainted with science to originate new seeds by 
hybridizing, while new and valuable varieties 
would come slowly into general use if left to 
individual choice. All agricultural and horti- 
cultural seeds are susceptible, under favoring 
conditions of growth and by continuous selec- 
tion, of the highest development. It is the 
business of this division to search out all such 
here and abroad for dissemination, to place 
cultivators here abreast of the line of progress 
that is marching on all over the world. This 
the commissioner is doing with admirable judg- 
ment and commendable ability for the small 
means at his disposal for such purpose. As the 
Jews of old “despised not the day of small 
things,” but rejoiced when they saw the plum- 
met in the hands of Zerubbabel laying the foun- 
dation of the second temple whose glory was 
greater than that of the first, s0 we despise not 
our small beginnings, but hail them as harbin- 
gers of success in a broader field. 

What Oagbt to be Done. 

We have attempted to point out some of the 
work and benefits resulting from our agricultu- 
ral department as at present organized. Now let 
us contrast these with what ought to be done for 
the protection and advancement of our indus- 
try which benefits all others, and to which the 
government must look beyond all others for 
substantial prosperity. While we are by nature 
and our surroundings now the greatest agricul- 
tural nation of the world, and as time and 
energy develop our vast unutilized and fertile 
area, soon to become the commissariat and won- 
der of the world, justice, reason, interest and 
duty demand that a liberal and fostering policy 
should characterize the dealings of a representa- 
tive and just government with its chief indus- 
try. That industry now demands something 
more than a bureau in one of the departments 
of the government—a separate department, with 
a secretary possessing the dignity, salary, power 
and privileges of the other heads of departments. 
The appropriations thereto should be ample 
enough to secure to its several divisions the 
very best talent—scientists of the highest dis- 
tinction and skill. Suitable buildings should 
be provided; the laboratory equipped with the 
best apparatus that science and art can devise, 
and the employees selected in numbers and 
qualifications commensurable with the work to 
be performed. Other divisions should be created 
than those now existing—especially a veterinary 
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| or sanitary division, looking to the prevention 


}and the loss prevented. 
asking for an appropriation of $250,000,000 to 


and cure of animal diseases. Millions are lost 


| every year from ignorance or the neglect of 


sanitary regulations, which ought to be known 
The cattle men are 


stamp out pleuro-pneumonia. It would be eco- 
nomy to grant it. With a full and properly- 
organized agricuitural department, the necessity 


| for such an appropriation would doubtless never 
| have existed. 


The recommendation of the commissioner for 
the establishment of a national experimental 
farm of 1,000 acres near the seat of government, 
and “eight or ten experimental stations in vari- 


| ous parts of the country, located so as to em- 


brace extremes of latitude and climate,” is 
eminently proper and ought to receive govern- 
mental sanction, and be followed by appropriate 
legislation. The benefits resulting from agricul- 
tural experimental stations are no longer chi- 
merical, for their existence in numbers in some 
of the principal and most progressive govern- 
ments of Europe, and the liberal provision 


| made therefor, are ample proofs of their utility. 





With their establishment here the head of the 
agricultural department would no longer be 
dependent upon individual and imperfect tests 
of seeds and fertilizers, but could rely upon in- 
telligent, thorough and exhaustive tests as made 
by competent officials on the various soils and 
crops in different parts of the country. 

The signal bureau and all that relates to 
meteorology should be attached to and consti- 
tute a division of this department. The subject 
of fish and fisheries, and others yet to be devel- 
oped of a like economic character—indeed 
everything tending to increase the products of 
our lands and waters—should come within its 
sphere for encouragement and improvement. 

As at present organized it is a disgrace to the 
nation,—a standing blot upon the intelligence 
and statesmanship (?) of our national legislature. 

But we are gratified to know that 


Light is Dawning upen our National 
Industry, 


and that a wiser and more liberal public spirit is 
being infused into congress, as was indicated 
recently by the increase of the committee on 
agriculture, with a special committee instructed 
to inquire into and report “what can or ought 
to be done by the general government to better 
advance, encourage and foster agricultural inter- 
ests.” We know nothing of the personnel of this 
committee, but confidently look for such a report 
therefrom to the next session of congress as 
will impress and convince that body that the 
first step to national prosperity lies in the proper 
encouragement of its principal wealth—produc- 
ing industry—the source and substance of all 
others. It is a question of such transcendent 
importance—so devoid of sectional or party 
passions and prejudices, so national, universal 
and far-reaching—that it should command care- 
ful consideration and prompt, liberal and deci- 
sive legislation. We are aware that there are 
very few farmers in congress,—too few for the 
welfare of the country,—but such men as Sena- 
tors Davis of West Virginia and Paddock of 
Nebraska are patriots, clear-headed and big- 
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hearted, of Whom any nation might be proud. 
We trust that among the 300 lawyers, more or 
less, in congress, enough may be found who, 
regarding the interests and wishes of their con- 
stituents, will come to the help of Davis and 
Paddock to enact all the needed legislation on 
this subject. 

In further aid of the objects sought to be 
accomplished, let agriculturists in every State 
and neighborhood, individually and through 
their clubs, societies and other organizations, 
petition congress to place our agricultural de- 
partment on a footing commensurate with its 
importance and the ends sought to be attained. 
Let the people demand of their representatives 
the support of all measures looking to the same 
end, and let them most emphatically insist that 
their wishes and wants shall be respected 

The national grange has already spoken; 
now let every State legislature, board of agricul- 
ture, agricultural college, and, last but not least, 
the agricultural press, speak out; and let all 
coéperate in measures for industrial reform, 
reorganization and development. 


A United, Resolute Effort All Along the 
Line 

will secure the objects sought and bring inesti- 
mable blessings to government and people. We 
cannot afford to neglect our agricultural inter- 
ests. Our safety and stability, as well as our 
prosperity, depend very greatly upon a liberal 
and judicious national industrial protection; 
for the day that witnesses the decline of our 
agriculture will date the decline of our republic, 
for without a healthy remunerating agriculture 
liberty cannot long survive on such incongenial 
soil. The history and fall of other nations 
should be a warning example to ours. 

Let wisdom, statesmanship and justice pre- 
vail and all is well. A thriving, contented yeo- 
manry are the truest and staunchest muniments of 
liberty. They are always ready and willing to 
contribute their full share of the national ex- 
penses; and while none are more grateful for 
national favors, none are more ready to defend 
national honor and interests. The agriculturists 
only ask that the government shall do for their 
industry what individual effort cannot do in 
competition with national aid to this industry 
abroad, and that they may be placed abreast of 
this class everywhere: and they claim that the 
bulk of the taxes for such aid and support comes 
at last out of their pockets; for there is no dis- 
guising the fact that land, labor and products 
pay the bulk of such tax. 


Constitutional Warrant. 


There is ample warrant in the constitution for 
all such aid as is asked for, and as well for such 
as our commercial, mining and manufacturing 
industries require. Grant them all the needful 
assistance, and then our political, civil and in- 
dustrial supremacy in the world is assured, with 
all its grand, glorious and beneficent conse- 
quences. Then 


**With superior boon will our rich soil 
Exuberant Nature's better blessings pour 
O’er every land, the naked nations clothe, 
And be the exhaustless granary of the world.” 


Halifax Co., Va. R. L. RAGLAND. 
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Mixed Farming and Stock-Raising. 


Prof. Jno. R. Page, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, contending in the Southern Planter for 
the abandonment of the system of cultivating two 
or three crops on large areas of poor land, at a 
considerable expense in fertilizers and labor, and 
for the adoption of a system of mixed farming 
and rearing of stock, by which half a dozen or 
more crops may be cultivated in rotation on a 
small scale and at less expense, says: 

It will be contended that this system is only 
applicable to communities with dense population 
and a ready market for every thing that can be 
made out of the soil and produced in the form 
of meat, dairy products, &c. I admit that it 
can only attain its Aighest perfection under such 
a condition of things; and have mentioned 
these facts simply to illustrate the principle in- 
volved. But that un analagous system, in which 
all products that cannot be sold shall be converted 
into salable meat, milk, wool and manure, is the safest 
and surest method of obtaining profit, and perma- 
nent improvement of the soil, cannot be successfully 
denied. While no system can be made univer- 
sally applicable, every farmer ought to endeavor 
to work out one for himself, according to the 
location, soil and character of his farm. In 
doing this the following principles must be kept 
in view: 

1. The cultivation of small areas of land in a 
rotation of crops—primary or staple crops for 
sale directly, and secondary crops to be converted 
into meat, wool and manure for additional pro- 
fit and improvement to the land. 

2. That the land cultivated must be made rich 
in plant-food, chiefly by the use of manures made 
by the stock, which consume the secondary pro- 
ducts, and fertilizers only purchased to supple- 
ment the deficiency. 

3. The grain crops ought not to succeed each 
other, but that there ought to be an alternate 
succcession of grain, green and grass crops. 

4. That a long course is more favorable to the 
soil than a short one; that a five-field system is 
better than a three or four-field, and that a six 
or seven-field system is preferable to either for 
the improvement of the soil and the carrying of 
stock. 

5. That the free use of lime or plaster with 
green crops plowed in in regular rotation, fur- 
nishes the cheapest method of improving a large 
class of lands; while pure ground bones and 
Charleston fine ground phosphate, with nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia, and sulphate or 
muriate of potash, mixed in proper proportions 
and applied in reasonable amount, will generally 
secure a remunerative crop and a good stand of 
clover and orchard grass seed (a good foundation 
for the permanent improvement of the field.) 

6. That the making, saving and applying to 
the soil all the manures and waste products of 
the farm and household should be made a regu- 
jar business. 

Fixed principles of action are as necessary in 
agriculture as they are in the most exact avoca- 
tions of life, and it is necessary to adopt them 


| and to study them, in order toachieve a successful 





farm practice. To this end, these imperfect 
remarks are intended. The relations of the 
laboring class in our midst to the existing con- 
dition of agriculture (the wages of those who 
work and the large numbers of those who are 
idle and predaceous) and the change that will 
be produced by a change in our system, I will 
not attempt to discuss, but will close with the 
expression of the firm belief that the only basis 
for a profitable and improving system of farming 
in Virginia is the system of mixed farming, the 
rearing of stock and the adoption of rigid eco- 
nomy in the use of labor, fertilizers and domes- 
tic affairs. This is the only way by which we 
will be able to create capital at home, without 
which we can never be independent or highly 
prosperous. 


Our French Letter. 


Crop Prospects. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The inclement season still continuing, the 
prospects of agriculture are daily becoming more 
alarming; on an average vegetation is back- 
ward three weeks, and a sudden glow of heat is 
anticipated to do more harm than good by 
unduly forcing grain crops to fill. The soil is 
still suffering from the winter’s cold, and the 
continued rain prevents its being tilled. Grass 
is luxuriant, but more aqueous than nutritive; 
it will shrink considerably during hay-making ; 
it has no aroma, and no washing by rain can 
affect its quality. Wheat looks very bad; it is 
yellow, sickly, stunted, and the fields present 
very numerous bald patches. The vines do not 
look hopeful; the blossoms indicate that there 
will be a serious diminution of fruit. Farmers 
are clearly making up their minds that they will 
have to part with many head of stock, the con- 
sequence of a certain deficiency to be expected 
in provender; others are preparing substitutes 
for forage, and are resolved to utilize in the 
autumn the slender branches and leaves of pop- 
lar, oak, elm, &c. Out of evil, good; the sad 
position of continental farmers is compelling 
attention to the process for preserving green 
forage in trenches. 

Government Aid to Agriculture. 

There is one peculiarity about the agriculture 
budget this year—lucidity. Its total is fr. 294 
millions. Greater extension will be given to the 
veterinary schools of Alfort, Lyons and Tou- 
louse. he importation of foreign cattle has 
almost doubled within the last two years in 
France, necessitating quite an army of veteri- 
nary inspectors on the frontier—70—and costing 
annually fr. 146,000. The “Agronomical Insti- 
tute” is the national agricultural university ; its 
annual maintenance costs fr. 243,000; it can 
hardly yet be considered as constituted; it was 
an error to graft it on the school of mines; it is 
—— to associate it henceforth with the 

Museum of Natural History. This faculty for 
superior agricultural instruction ought to rest on 
its own basis, and possess its special instruments 
for teaching, and in no way to be affiliated with 
bastard combinations. The three agricultural 
colleges are: Grand Janou, Grignon and Mont- 
pelier; they have 169 students; the expenses of 
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| the establishments are fr. 698,000 yearly, against 

which there is to be written off the one-half for 
receipts. The students, if meritorious, alternate 
their residence at these institutions, and so 
acquire a knowledge of farming practices in dif- 
ferent regions. Next come the “Farm Schools,” 
which numbered 43 in 1875, but have been 
reduced to 26, and having 710 pupils; the annual 
expenses amount to fr. 153,000. Between this 
class and the ordinary national schools there are 
the “practical schools,” three in number, estab- 
lished in 1875 for a specially regional branch of 
agriculture; two more are to be opened. These 
do not include the school for irrigation and 
drainage at Lezardeau, costing fr. 20,000, nor of 
the shepherd’s school at Rambauillet, maintained 
lat an outlay of fr. 10,000. A grant of fr. 8,000 
has been made for opening a school devoted to 
the rearing and breeding of fish. There is an 
horticultural school at Versailles, with 51 pupils, 
and costing fr. 91,000; the sale of produce re- 
duces the expenses by one-third ; at Bastia there 
‘is an institution devoted to teaching arboricul- 
ture. 

In addition, there are 35 chairs of agriculture, 
supported at a cost of fr. 120,000; these are filled 
by practical lecturers, who hold meetings in vari- 
ous centres of rural industry in the national 
schools, &c., and invite farmers to come and 

| discuss new ideas, and take cognizance of ameli- 
orations. In five years every department of 
France will have its “chair,” the occupant being 
paid partly by the State and partly by the 
locality. But all these measures are independent 
of the 25 “agronomical stations” disseminated 
over the country, and maintained at a cost of fr. 
70,000. These stations are in the hands of scien- 
| tists, where the laboratory and the field go hand- 
in-hand, and soils, manures, produce, &c., are 
analyzed for a nominal fee. The government 
| also endows regional cattle and fat-stock shows. 
It does more: it accords fr. eight millions to 
breeding studs, and fr. 14 millions (one-half of 
the budget) to forestry. But the latter is of the 
highest importance, as it has for object not only 
|the administration of the State forests, but the 
| tree-planting and “grassing” of mountains to 
ward off inundations, or at least lessen their 
| effects. To accomplish this end, an expense of 
| fr. 220 millions, divided over 80 years, will have 
| the whole mountains of the country planted or 
‘replanted. Such is the official aid given to the 
|advancement of French agriculture. 
Electricity as a Motive Power on the 
Farm. 


In France, at least, the honor of employing 

| electricity as a motive power reverts to agricul- 
ture, in the sense that an electric current has 

| transmitted to a distance of quarter of a mile 
the power generated. The beet-sugar factory at 

Sermaize, in France, has been employing the 

| electric light since 1874. The electricity is pro- 
|duced by a Gramme machine, and consists of 
two cylinders revolving before a magnet, and set 
in motion by a steam engine. On the principle 
that electricity and motion are synonymous, as 
| Soon as the current of electricity is produced, it 
|is transmitted to a second Gramme machine, at 
|a distance ot quarter or half a mile, where a 
| drum is turned, which, communicating with cog- 
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wheels, can lift beet from a boat into a railway 
wagon, turn chaff cutters, turnip slicers, thresh- 
ing machines and churns, and last, not least, drag 
a plow, as in steam plowing. The field where 
the plowing took place is 240 yards in length of 
furrow ; the first machine was placed at the 
entrance of the field, and about quarter of a 
mile from the steam engine; the second was 
placed at the other end of the field, or 240 yards 
more distant; the transmitted power was so 
regulated as to drag the three-share Brabant 


plow in opposite directions alternately, turning | 


over furrows 8 inches deep in about six minutes, 
or traveling at the rate of 40 yards a minute. 
The driver or conductor can exercise easily the 
most perfect control of the machine. As for the 
price, that is not for the present considered ; but 


it must be more advantageous where the motive | 


power is derived from a fall of water; hence 
the American idea, to utilize Niagara. 
Palm and Cotton-Seed Cakes for Feeding 
Cattle. 
Any remarks from M. Goffart are ever worth 
gathering and studying. In addition to maize 
preserve, he has reaped excellent results by add- 


ing one-tenth of the weight of that ration, of | 


powdered palm cake; the effect has been magi- 
cal on 40 bullocks tied up for fattening, each 
weighing from 14 to 16 cwts.; he gives also 2 
tbs. of the same powder daily to his milch cows 
and to those with calf; young stock receive a 

und of it per day, and with the best results. 
te Goffart finds cotton-seed cake unrivalled for 


the last fattening stage of animals. He invites 


agriculturists to visit his farm, where they will | 
see his stock in splendid condition, and plenty of | 


trench forage to last till July, while his neigh- 
bors are suffering from a scarcity of food, and 
cannot find purchasers at any price for their 
lean kine. 
Items. 

At the agricultural congress held at Liege to 
study the best means to stimulate agricultural 
education, it was suggested that the teachers of 


the national schools ought to visit, with their | 


best pupils, the best farmsteads in the vicinity. 
Attention was drawn to the fact that a serious 


deterioration is taking place in the supply of | 


farmers’ wives; girls are sent to city or town 
boarding schools to acquire languages, pianoforte 
playing, and similar accomplishments, and re- 
turn home with an aversion for household work. 


They are not ladies, and are spoiled as farmers’ | 


wives. 

The dodder is giving a great deal of fresh 
trouble to farmers, and the blame is laid at the 
door of the merchant who sells it with the clover- 
seed. In the southwest of France the residue of 
grapes after being pressed is called marc ; it has 
the property of fermenting, and possessing in 
consequence an increase of temperature. If 
clover-seed be mixed with this mass, the dodder, 


it 1s said, will be completely destroyed and the | 


clover uninjured. 

To calm irritable or wicked borses before 
being sold, it is a common practice in France to 
give them two ounces of laudanum in a pint of 
brandy. 

Permit me to draw the notice of your botani- 
cal readers to a superb Dictionnaire de Botanique, 
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by Professor Baillon, the first volume of which 
has appeared. He is assisted by the ablest au- 
thorities and artists in France, and the work 
takes cognizance of all that has hitherto been 
effected respecting the study of plants, and 
brought down to the present day. The preface 
is remarkably brilliant, and clearly points out 
the progress made in this amiable science. 
Farmers do not positively complain of the 
rising beet crop, but do of the taxes placed upon 
sugar industry, which checks the consumption 
of the article. Under the government of Louis 
Philippe it was seriously contemplated to sup- 
press the manufacture of beet sugar altogether. 
Paris, June 19, 1879. F. C. 
a a oe 


On Grading Ground—III. 

Outside of the ordinary garden tools, the im- 
plements required in the work of grading are 
tew and simple—nothing, in fact, but a supply of 
stakes and the occasional use of a carpenter's 
level. Other devices are sometimes used, but 
are not really necessary. The stakes may be 
temporary affairs, got up at short notice for the 
work of a day; but where considerable grading 
is done it is well to have six or eight of them 
properly made. They should be of hard wood, 
round, smooth, and somewhat thicker than a 
spade handle. Five feet six inchesisa convenient 
length. One end should be pointed and shod with 
iron ; the other should have an iron ring around 
| it, so that it can be driven into the ground with- 
out splitting. About three inches from the top in- 
sert a round wooden pin or cross-piece at right an- 
gles to the stake, and of such length that it will 
project five or six inches on either side. From the 
top of the cross-piece measure downwards four 
| feet six inches, and make a saw-cut on the side 
| of the stake for a mark. A light staff to carry 

in the hand, marked off in inches and precisely 

four feet six inches long, completes the outfit. 
| If se much work is to be done that more stakes 
are necessury, rough ones will answer very well 
by simply nailing a cross-piece on to each. It 
would be well to have some of these shorter and 
| some longer than the regular stakes, for use on 
heights and in hollows as may be required. 

Let us suppose now that a farmer wants to 
run a main drain southward, through a rather 
flat meadow. It may be so flat that the lowest 
point in the lewer end of the field has not been 
clearly ascertained. Proceed thus: Set up two 
T’s, one to the eastward and another to the west- 
ward of the supposed depression, and a good 
many yards from it. (The stakes should be set into 
the ground as far as the lower mark.) Set up a 
third stake about half way between or beyond 
the others, it matters not, so that the cross-pieces 
shall range. Now take a ten-foot rod and walk 
along the line, making trials here and there. 
With the rod held upright, get the extended 
thumb in range with the cross-pieces of the two 
stakes in front, and note the number of inches 
on the red betwixt the thumb and the 
ground. If more than four feet six inches you 
have of course found a lower spot than either of 
the extreme points, and a few more trials will 
soon settle the matter. This can all be done in 
| less time than it takes to describe it; but remem- 
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ber, we have gone on the supposition that the 
point souught for was believed to be betwixt the 
stakes. If any doubt exists with regard to that 
the readiest way to get at the truth is to set up a 
fourth stake in line, but within ten feet or 
of one of the outside stakes. On the cross- 
pieces lay a straight-edge and get them on a 
level by moving the fourth stake up or down. 
Level the rest of the stakes by sighting across 
these, and make trials beyond the outside stakes 
as before. 

This point determined, the next thing in order 
is to set up a few stakes at intervals along the 
line of the proposed ditch, and as near the edge 
as possible. Set one at the upper and lower 
ends, and the others in range as before. We 
are supposing that the digging is to be done 
with pick and shovel, and the average depth of 
the ditch to be four feet. In this case the labor- 
ers may be allowed to go by guess-work until 
within six inches of the bottom, when a person 
on top, with a rod precisely eight feet six inches 
long, and sighting as before, must keep them 
right to an inch, which will be the case when 
the top of the rod is in range with the cross- 


50 


> 
pieces. 
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If, on the other hand, the work is 
partly done by plow or digger, and only one 
or two laborers employed, the stakes should be 
set in the bottom of the ditch when nearly fin- 
ished, and the men with a stick at hand tour 
feet six inches long can keep themselves right. 

When a ditch has a fall of 18 inches in a hun- 
dred feet, such nicety may not be essential) to its 
proper working; but I venture to say that once 
the farmer gets a taste of this thing, sees the 
handsome finish and the uniform flow of water, 
he will not rest satisfied with rough-bottomed 
ditches, but will use the stakes even with a fall 


of two feet or more 


When a field is uneven and the fall considera- 
ble, it would not be advisable to have a uniform 
grade from end to end,as that might involve 
deep cutting in some parts. A very little ex- 
perience will enable anyone to set the stakes so 
as to have two or more grades in the course of 
the ditch, each with sufficient fall and sufficient 
depth of ditch, and at the same time avoid the 
necessity of deep cuts. More anon. 

Baltimore Co. JoHN WATSON. 


Hambletonian Stallion Reveler. 


Reveler, whose portrait is given above, wis 


foaled July, 1870. He was sired by Satellite; 
he by Robert Bonner ; he by Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian; he by Abdallah; he by Mambrino; and 
he by Imported Messenger. Reveler’s dam, 
Lizzie, was also sired by Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 
nian. 

Reveler is owned by Smith & Powell and 
Powell Bros., of Syracuse,N. Y. He isa bright, 
dark, beautiful bay, (as are also his sire and 
dam,) with a little white on both hind ancles. 
He stands 154 hands high, and weighs 1,075 
pounds. His form, muscle, bone and sinew show 


| vreat power. 


In style, action and finish he is 
almost perfection; and for a horse that is en- 
tirely undeveloped, his show of speed is very 
wonderful. It is the almost universal expression 


| of those who have seen him, that they never saw 
| more perfect trotting action or greater promise 


of speed. 
It will be seen at a glance that Rysdyk’s Ham- 


| bletonian, from whose loins have descended at 


least half of all the horses that have a record of 

2.18, or below, is his grandsire on his dam’s side, 

and his great grandsire on his sire’s side. 
Messenger, through his great descendant, 
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Hambletonian, is, we believe, the universally 
recognized source from which has sprung the 
greatest trotting family of the age. Hamble- 
tonian is still the brightest star in the galaxy of 
great sires. 

w@ Reveler’s colts, say Messrs. Smith & Powell 
in their catalogue, are all large, strong, stylish, 
and show the gait and action of their size. As 
an evidence of his remarkable power in trans- 
mitting his own characteristics to his progeny, 
we would mention the tact that all his colts, 
with a single exception, (a dark gray) have been 
dark bay or bay brown. He never sired a colt 
with a blemish of any kind. In fact he has not 
to-day an unsound colt. 


Varieties of Sheep. 


The London Agricultural Gazette says sheep 
may be divided into three classes: long-wools, 
short-wools and mountain sheep. 

1. Long-wools.— Lincoln sheep. Foremost 
among the long-wools stands the Lincoln, on 
account of the great weight and lustrous char- 
acter of its fleece. The large number of sheep 
kept in the county from which this breed de- 
rives its name are, with few exceptions, entirely 
of this breed, and many are also kept in all the 
adjoining counties. On the dry arable lands of 
Lincoln Heath and Wold these sheep thrive 
admirably, receiving often in the summer and 
autumn somewhat dry and scanty pasturage, on 
clover or stubble, but in the winter being folded 
on turnips, with linseed-cake and other dry fod- 
der. 
ginally crossed with the Leicester, and have been 
greatly improved. While weight and quality of 
wool have been increased, weight of carcass, 
symmetry, aptitude to fatten and early maturity 
have also been improved. A large number of 
very fine fat sheep in the wool, one year old, are 
annually sold in April at Lincoln and other fairs 
in the county. Lincoln wool is of very long 
staple, and often curly, parting down the 
back. Some of it has a glossiness which is 
much prized, as it is retained when manufactured 
into various fabrics. Instances of a fleece 
weighing as much as thirty pounds are not 
wanting; and ram hogg fleeces in a flock often 
average fourteen or fifteen pounds each. The 
faces and legs are always white. 

The Cotswold:—perhaps the largest British 
breed: of sheep, originally springing from the 
neighborhood of the Cotswold hills—have been 
cultivated with care and improved in quality. 
They are for tie most part confined to their 
native district; but some are kept in Norfolk, 
and the rams of this breed are often used with 
ewes of other breeds to increase the size of the 
produce, and to breed cross-bred sheep for fat- 
tening. Cotswold sheep have large, handsome 
frames, well covered with flesh, and a great pro- 
pensity to fatten. Tiuey handle soft, and the 
mutton is rather coarse-grained. They have the 
head well covered with a tuft of wool. The 
majority of the sheep have white faces and legs, 
though some pure-bred sheep are mottle-faced. 

The Leicester breed of sheep has been culti- 
vated more than a hundred years, the name of 


The native sheep of the district were ori- | 
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| turage Is moderately good. 





Bakewell being very famous in connection with 
this breed in the last century. Enormous prices 
were then paid for the purchase or hire of the 
rams from his flock. The Leicester sheep is of 
a moderate size, with neat frame, a good fleece 
of wool, very firm mutton, and a great aptitude 
to fatten. The mutton has, however, too large 
a proportion of fat, and is, therefore, not so sala- 
ble as the mutton of some other breeds. The 
price of fat for tallow now rules very low—less 
than half the price that was formerly paid— 
while prime mutton, not over fat, is much dearer 
than formerly. It is, therefore, now most pro- 
fitable to breed sheep which have a good pro- 
portion of lean flesh. The pure-bred Leicester, 
possibly from close in-breeding, is now some- 
what small and delicate looking. The head is 
small, and often bare, the face white, the nose 
very narrow. Leicesters have been very useful 
for improving coarser breeds of sheep; and 
many of the breeds of white-faced sheep, which 
have a good dash of Leicester in their composi- 
tion, are very profitable sheep in their special 
districts 

Miscellaneous Breeds.—The Teeswater, the 
Border Leicester, (a much larger white faced 
sheep, the most noted breeders of which in the 
North obtain enormous prices for their rams,) 
the Derbyshire limestone sheep, and the Devon 
long-wools, have most of them a heavy fleece, 
tolerable symmetry and aptitude to fatten, and 
much more size and constitution than the 
pure Leicester, from which they are partially 
derived. The Kent or Romney Marsh sheep are 
a hardy local breed, witha good growth of long, 
rather fine wool, rather unlevel frames, and faces 
resembling the Cheviot. 

The Cheviot is a very useful white-faced sheep, 
bred in the hilly and upland districts in Scot- 
land and the North of England, where the pas- 
The ewes are re- 
markably good sucklers. When three years old, 
they are generally sold from their breeding dis- 
tricts, and are purchased for grass farms for 
breeding, by a Leicester ram, one crop of lambs, 
for sale to the butcher, either as fat lambs or 
yearlings, the ewes themselves being fattened 
after rearing their lambs. Cheviots have not a 
heavy fleece. Their mutton is excellent, and the 
first cross Cheviot and Leicester is especially 
good for fattening. 

The Dorset horned sheep, a white-faced but 
scarcely a long-wooled breed, is especially useful 
for breeding lambs for fattening as house-lambs 
in the winter for the London market. The 


| ewes will sometimes rear two crops of lambs in 


one year. 
2. Short-wools—Black, brown or grey-faced 
sheep are usually classed as short-wools, though 


| some of them, as the Shropshires and Oxford 


Downs, cut a good fleece of wool of long staple. 

The Southdown is a brown or grey-faced sheep, 
rather sinall, but very true in form, with very 
close fine wool, and mutton of the finest quality. 
Southdowns are largely kept in the dry climate 
of the south and southeast of England, and 
thrive well on the close-cropped herbage of the 
downs, furnishing the highest-priced mutton for 
the London market. Removed to the colder 
and moister climate of the midlands or the 
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north, they thrive badly, and ultimately change 
their type. 

The Hampshire Downs are much larger sheep, 
with more bone, short wool, lengthy frames, 
black faces. and often long Roman noses. They 
are well adapted for folding on the light, arable 
farms of Hampshire, and the wether lambs are 
sold fat at from ten to fourteen months old, 
weighing eighty pounds to the carcass. 

The Oxford Downs are a fine breed of sheep 
like the Shropshires, of comparatively modern 
introduction. They were originally produced 
from a cross of the Cotswolds with Hampshire 
Downs. They bave been carefully bred as a 
distinct breed for more than thirty years. They 
have large, handsome frames, like the Cotswolds, 
but with a black or grey face, closer wool and 
firmer mutton. They are largely kept in Oxford, 
Bedford, Bucks and adjoining counties. The 
ewes are moderately prolific, and the young 
sheep fatten to a good weight at twelve to 
fifteen months old. 

The Shropshires—more probably than any 
other breed—are being kept in increasing num- 
bers over a wide district. Like short-horn cat- 
tle, they seem to possess the faculty of thriving 
in varied circumstances of soil and climate. 
They occupy, to the exclusion of other breeds, 
continually extending areas, of which Shrews- 
bury, Stafford and Birmingham are centres 
They are also kept in many other counties of 
England, and there are some good flocks in Ire- 
land. With a good fleece of fine thick-set wool 
and a well-covered head, a carcass long, wide 
and deep, with plenty of lean flesh, they have 
robustness of constitution and aptitude to fatten. 
The ewes are good sucklers and very prolific, 
one hundred ewes not unfrequently rearing one 
hundred and sixty to one hundred and eighiy 
lambs. The color of the face and legs is black 
or grey. 

3. Among the mountain sheep may be men- 
tioned the Herdwicks, a large, hardy, horned 
sheep, the Black-faced Scotch, the Lonk, and the 
small Welch sheep, which are very hardy, and 
have excellent mutton when well fatted, but are 
so small as to leave little profit to the feeder. 
Most of these sheep are bred in rather wild 
districts, and require but little attention, a shep- 
herd and his dog looking after five or six hun- 
dred of them. They graze on the heather and 
rough mountain grass, getting no extra food 
except in severe weather. The wethers and 
draft ewes, when of mature age, are sold to 
be fattened in better pastures. The mutton of 
all these mountain breeds is excellent when well 
fatted. 
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Salt or No Salt? 


Editors American Farmer : 

Having seen several articles in the Furmer in 
regard to salt for stock, I think that I can settle 
the matter in a satisfactory manner to the readers 
of your journal. 
are required in the food; chloride of sodium is 
one of them. It is just as essential that the 
chloride of sodium should exist in the food as 
phosphorus, lime, iron or sulphur. They are all 
necessary to carry on the function of nutrition. 


Certain inorganic substances | 


Then we find salt necessary, and we find it in all 
food, but in different quantities in different 
localities. 
| Near the sea-coast the common articles of food 
| contain more salt than those produced in the 
interior, because it is inhaled with the atmos- 
phere. Therefore it is necessary that we should 
| feed more salt to stock in the interior than we 
do near the sea-coast. Take a person from the 
| mountains of Virginia or North Carolina and 
| drop him at Norfolk. For a few days he will 
alt every article of food that he takes, but after 
a while he wil! forget to salt his oysters. Why? 
Because he inhales an atmosphere saturated with 
salt. Cattle require but little salt given them 
within thirty miles of the sea-coast. 
H. Hotmrs Hunter, M. D. 
Gates County, N. C. 


Shade for Sheep. 


A perfect sheep range, says the Live-Stock 
Journal, implies plenty of shade at some airy 
point where the flock can, after feeding through 
the cooler hours of the earlier day, resort to 
| escape the burning rays of the summer sun. In 

permanent pastures such shade can be had by 
planting trees where they do not naturally exist. 
Temporary shelters may be economically con- 
structed from boards laid flat upon posts six to 
eight feet high, where timber is remote, or by 
throwing boughs and brush upon a rude frame- 
work of forks and poles, where these can be 
easily secured. The time and expense involved 
in the construction of such a shelter will be 
trifling in comparison to the advantage resulting 
tw the flock. As elsewhere intimated, in dis- 
cussing the need of water, the instinct of the 
| sheep can usually be safely trusted as an index 
| of its necessities. Sheep, as eagerly as man, 
| seek shade when the heat becomes oppressive ; 
| and to deprive them of its enjoyment is neither 
| economical nor merciful. 
Like many other good things of life, this mat- 
ter of shade for sheep may be abused, if not 
| carefully looked after by the flock-master. In 
| excessively hot weather, the flock may spend 
| more time than necessary in the coveted shade. 

If such inclination is evinced, let the shepherd, 

| at the proper time, walk quietly about the rest- 
ing place, and, by somewhat scattering the ani- 
| mals, turn their attention towards the pasture. 
Again, the close huddling will encourage the 
development and spread of infectious disease, 
should any traces of such exist. To ameliorate 
' the danger in this direction, let the shelter, if 
temporary, be occasionally moved to fresh 
ground ; or,if permanent, let the standing space 
be thoroughly scraped, the manure removed, 
and the ground turned over by plowing—thus 
bringing the cooler and purer soil in contact 
with the feet and bodies of the sheep. The ex- 
penditure of the few hours per week, and the 
| small necessary outlay of money involved in 
the above suggestions, will come back more 
| than four-fold in dollars and cents to him who 
will act upon them ; while in a less selfish view, 
the satisfaction of contributing to the comfort of 
| 80 meek and appreciative an animal should 
| prove sufficient reward to the man who seeks to 
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secure an approving conscience and a good name 
by being classed as one who is “merciful to his 


beast.” 
Fat Stock and Fresh Meat Exports. 


While the restrictions on the introduction of 
American cattle and pigs into Great Britain are 
troublesome to our exporters, the exportation 
goes on, and thearrivals make an important fac- 
tor in the meat supply of that country. Thus, 
in one week, in the middle of May, 1,403 cattle, 
2,355 sheep and 2,240 pigs arrived at Liverpool. 
During the same week, there were received 
5,393 quarters of beef, 1,206 carcasses of mutton, 
and 451 dressed pigs. 

Much inconvenience has been experienced at 
Liverpool by the insufticiency ot dock accomo- 
dation—that is, of docks at which it is permitted 
to land American cattle and pigs. Although the 
butchers made all efforts possible, they were 
unable to keep up with the arrivals. 

The official report of the superintendent of 
the great Smithfield Market, at London, shows 
that last year about one-tenth of the total meat 
supply at this market was of fresh American 
meat; and this without including the carcasses 
of American beeves imported, and slaughtered 
after arrival.— Live-Stock Journal. 


Choosing Breeding Swine. 


With breeding stock, a healthy development 
is of much more importance than rapid growth. 
The worst place in the world to select animals 
for breeding purposes is the show-yard, for here 
all the appliances known to the best feeders are 
usually resorted to to produce rapid develop- 
ment, which consists in most cases of adipose 
tissue; and these unnaturally forced show pigs 
are like hot-house plants, too tender, from the 
very forcing process they have gone through, to 
be strong, healthy, hardy breeding animals In 
selecting breeders, it will be well to let the ex- 
cesssively fat and the abnormally large pigs | 
severely alone.— Nat. Live-Stock Journal. 


Sheep in Western Virginia. 
Free 
says: Sheep culture is growing iuto a very 
valuable industry in our country, and buyers 
from all the Eastern cities visit us each year. The 
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clip of one gentleman, Mr. Logan Osburn, 
realized this year four thousand dollars, and his 
fleeces, washed on the back, averaged near seven 
pounds. We believe, considering the size of the 
flock, near seventeen hundred, that this is one of | 
the best in America. For three years his fleeces | 
have averaged all around about seven pounds of | 
washed wool, and have realized the very highest 
prices in Boston market. The flock is nearly all 
of his own raising. They are at least one-third 
larger than the stock from which they sprung— 
they being Spanish Merino—and have increased 
in length of staple and weight of fleece at least 
one-third. He hus demonstratd by actual 
experience that this is one of the best sheep- | 
growing localities in the United States. We | 
claim championship in the wool product, and 
the Boston price-list, devoted largly to wool | 
interests, gives us that credit. ! 


| kind 
| weighing more than six hundred pounds, very 


| lars. 


The Dairy. 


Jerseys for the Dairy—A Kent Co. 
(Md.) Experience. 


Messrs. Editors: 

Wishing to contribute something to the Gar- 
ner, and thinking that my little experience in 
dairying and the stock of cows best suited for 
that purpose might interest some of your hear- 
ers: For dairy the Jersey or Alderney cow is 
the head of all the cow 
There is a small animal, frequently not 


acknowledged to be 


hardy, thriving on but little food, and a great 
pet among stock-raisers for her good qualities. 
Her capacity for butter-making is astonishing, 
though her yield of milk is not so great. The 
quality of the butter is far superior to that of 
any other cow. The Jersey has been raised at 
home, among an exceedingly poor people, and 
is emphatically the poor man’s cow there. Here 
in the United States this cow is mostly in the 
hands of rich people or fancy stock-raivers, and 
the prices range from one to three hundred dol- 
In England, Lady Pigott, a lady fancier 
of fine cows, paid as high as twenty-five hundred 
dollars for a single Jersey cow, and she declares 


| she was the most profitable cow she ever owned. 
| We are not reasoning the question as to what 


kind of cows are best for a purposes. So far 


| as we have been alle to learn there is no one 
| kind possessed of all the points desired. Ina loca- 
| tion near a city, Where milk is the chief object, 


there is no cow equal to the Ayrshire, as it is 


| exclusively for that purpose ; but where butter is 


the chief object there is no race of cattle will equal 
the Jersey. A good specimen of this stock will 
produce trom twelve to fifteen pounds of butter 
per week, of a peculiar yellow color, not aitained 
fromany other. Among a large class of farmers 
the current expenses of the family are defrayed 


| from the poultry yard and a small dairy, under 
| the maragement of a frugal housewife. 


For her 
benefit, therefore, we would urge the importance 
of keeping the best of both. And although the 
farms of such men are tvo small to indulge in 


| raising the noble Short-horn as beef cattle, yet 
| they are content with scrubs of the meanest 


kind, and expect their wives to buy the family 
groceries with their chickens, eggs, and what 
butter they can make from such poor excuses for 
cows. To all such we would recommend the 
Jersey. My small dairy for 1878 consisted of 
nine cows. Commenced keeping account of 
the proceeds from first of June to last of 
December,—seven months,—not keeping ac- 


| count of the butter that was used in the family, 


which was not not less than three hundred 


pounds during the year. 


Milk and butter sold 
Calves sold 


Which is the interest on $6,525 for one year 
at six per cent., or each cow paid the interest on 
$725.—Uor. Fatrlee Grange Garner. 
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White-Face Black Spanish. 


By G. O. Brown, Montyue Poultry Yards, 
Brooklandville, Md. 


The Black Spanish at one time was one of 
the leading breeds of pure-bred fancy fowls. 
They combine the ornamental and useful quali- 
ties to a high degree. The cock bird, when a 
thoroughbred, is exceedingly handsome,—his jet 
black plumage, when in the sunlight, showing a 
beautiful metalic lustre, and the large brilliant 


red comb and wattles, together with the spotless 
white face, making a contrast novel and decid- 
edly stylish. Upon a green lawn the cock bird 
strutting to and fro, accompanied by a flock of 


Spanish hens, is a sight to fill the fancier with 
pride and enthusiasm, and even cause admira- 
tion from the prosy farmer. 

The breed, as would seem from their name, 
was originally introduced from Spain, and at one 
time, with the single exception of the Dorking, 
was more extensively bred in England than any 


other breed of fowls. The hens lay very large 
eggs. The pullets commence to lay before they 
are six months old. They seldom ever offer to 
sit. The white face is developed on the cock- 
erels much sooner than the pullets; the latter 
are hardly ever perfect in this respect until over 
a year old. The chicks are more delicate than 
the Leghorns—feathering slower ; but after they 
are four weeks old they are hardy and grow 
very fast. The past winter the shows through- 
out the country were well represented with 
Spanish, (W. F. B,) which gives evidence of 
their once great popularity being again revived. 
Their flesh, though dark, is tender and nutri- 
tious. They bear confinement very well, and in 
small town-yards get along when many other 
kinds would not be a success. 


Midsummer Hints and Suggestions. 


See that your poultry has good shade, and 
fresh water at least three times aday. Wash the 
drinking vessels out each time you replenish 
with water. Remember to keep a few rusty 
nails in the water, now moulting commences 
and stimulant is needed. Feed the late-hatched 
breeds liberally. Pound up fine the beefsteak 
and other meat-bones from the table and see 
how eagerly the chicksdevourthem. Fumigate 
the houses and air them often. G. O. B. 


A Cheap Hen-House. 


A cheap hen-house is one which can be built 
without the outlay of much cash or time; but 
then it may still be a very dear one, if it does 
not provide for the comfort of the fowls, keeping 
them free from dampness and draught and com- 
| fortably sheltering them. Many an expensive 
hen-house has been built which are very pretty 
to look at, but which are deficient in comfort,— 
style being secured at the expense of the real 
desirable qualities which can be secured at a far 
less expenditure of money. Common rough 
lumber, when treated to whitewash, makes a 
very presentable house, while posts can be planted 
to frame the building to,—thus saving the not 
,inconsiderable expense of making a regular 
frame by mortising and tennoning regularly 
‘sawed lumber. This is an item well worth 
remembering, especially as the majority of our 
poultry breeders cannot always spare a round 
sum in cash to erect What some term a model 
house. By selecting a site for the house where 
the ground is high, or by filling in the house for 
several inches with sand or gravel, to secure the 
same advantage, a board floor can be dispensed 
with, (still further lessening the cash outlay,) 
while, to still further cheapen the buildin 
erect a lean-to against another and larger build- 
ing, the back end or side of the larger building 
being the back ot the smaller one.—Poultry 
Monthly. 





GrounD Bone or bone-meal is an ingredient 
whose value as a mixture in poultry feed has ne 
equal for its cost. The different modes ‘in which 

| this article is put up nowadays, for ordinary 
| sales, each have their points for commendation. 
| And when the article 1s unadulterated, it is in- 
| trinsically more valuable for chickens or fowls 
| than any substance offered in our markets for ite 
uses. Ground bone is sold at a price that ren- 
ders it a cheap commodity, and fowls are very 
| fond of it. Bone-meal is finer ground, and may 
| be mixed with corn or wheut-meal, steamed or 
scalded, to great advantage for young chickens. 
| For laying hens it is an admirable stimulant, 
}and those who have not used it will very quickly 
discover the ditference in the production of eggs 
by giving itatrial. It is surprising with what 
avidity fowls will devour this substance. 
At this season of the year the poultry-house 
should be thoroughly cleaned. Whitewash the 
walls, rub the roosts with Kerosene, and if your 
| flock has suffered with lice, smoke it thoroughly 
| With a pan of charcoal, upon which you car 
throw one or two pounds of flour of sulphur, 
and fumigate the whole place for two or three 
| hours, shutting it up closely. Of course, you 
i— take care not to let the poultry into the 
| 


house until all the sulphurous fumes are dissi- 
pated. After such a renovating process the 
| house will not be likely to harbor any vermin. 
| And if you will provide a plenty of good food, 
a bex of charcoal, another of bone dust, and a 
box of ashes, you will have no reason to com- 
plain of the produce of your hennery, but will 
doubtless have plenty of eggs for your own use; 
and if you keep a good-sized flock, will also have 
i plenty to sell—Am Poultry Yard. 
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Preserving Milk and Cream. 


A sample of “perfectly sweet milk,” bottled 
two months previously, without condensation or 
addition of antiseptics or sugar, puzzled the 
public somewhat at the recent German dairy 
exhibition at Berlin, and the judges gave it “a 
very good qualification.” The secret belongs to 
a Munich chemist. 

The American Dairyman also speaks of an 
invention by Mr. Lorentzens, of Monticello, Ia., 
of a process by which cream can be kept any 
length of time sweet and pure. The editor 
inspected cream that had been canned three 
months, and carried 1,500 miles by rail, exposed 
to various temperatures, and found it to be in 
good condition. 


Farming in the Olden Time. 


We do not mean by “olden time” when the 
only plow was the forked branch of a tree, but 
a half century back, when the wealthiest and 
most prosperous farmers of Kent county used a 
wooden plow, with wooden mouid-! oard and a 
wrought-iron share and cutter. In those days 
the land was never flushed, but always plowed 
in ridges, or double-furrowed and “plowed out” 
in the parlance of that day. Corn was planted 
almost uniformly four and a half feet apart each 
way. When up, it was harrowed, and after 
thinning a slight furrow was pushed up to it by 
the little Wooden mould-board plow ; then came 
plowing out. Then it was cross-plowed in the 
same manner and the succours taken off. Now 
came the process of “laying by for the harvest,” 
which was simply the third and last plowing. 
No cultivator was used, but the hoe usually fol- 
lowed the plow and drew the earth nearer to 
the hill and extirpated what weeds remained. 
A kind of cultivator called the “fluke” was 
introduced about 1825, and was used between 
the first and third plowing. Then the sickle 
and cradle were the only harvest tools, and 
harvest was the event of the year. Little or no 
fallow was made, and the treading-out wheat 
soon followed the reaping. This was done by 
horses, sometimes bridied, from two to five 
ubreast, and mounted by little boys, and some- 
times turned loose and driven pell mell, helter- 
skelter, around the circular flour on which the 
cut sheaves were laid. In the latter case a 
double fence was required around the floor. The 
straw was turned with wooden forks, which 
were simply forked saplings cut to suit. When 
thoroughly trodden the straw was raked off and 
the wheat husked and swept up into one or 
more heaps to be fanned. The fan most in use 
was a large clumsy affair called the “Eagle 
Fan.” No grass-seed was sown and hay harvest 
was unknown. William Coburn, of Still Pond, 
was the first to sow a field of clover and to pre- 
pare a fallow for wheat. Blades were all pulled 
and stacked and the tops cut, carried out with- 
eut being tied and made into a fodder-house. 
To do this heavy crutches of durable wood 
were planted semi-circularly, on which large 
poles were placed, and on these poles fence-rails 
were laid,—one end resting on the poles, the 
other on the ground. These rails were then 
covered with a layer of corn-tops placed hori- 


zontally, followed by successive layers placed 
in the direction of the rails. 

Then came wheat seeding, the wheat sown 
broadcast and plowed in with the wooden plow 
at six furrows. Maj. Bowers, then the model 
farmer, had a boy to follow the plow with a 
light garden-rake, to fill in any places left hol- 
low by the plow, known then as “dog beds.” 
This was to prevent water from gathering in 
them. The corn was sometimes husked on the 
stalk, but more generally pulled or ‘‘snapped” 
and hauled to the fodder-house and thrown in 
by boys. In such case husking corn was a part 
of the winter work. Many, however, snapped 
the corn, hauled it to the fodder-house, and 
threw into a long bank or window. In such 
case a husking party was made, all invited who 
would come; and after the husking a grand 
supper, with a superabundance of cheap whis- 
key, rewarded the crowd. The husks were 
afterward stored in the fodder-house. In those 
days corn was not shelled, unless in small quan- 
tities to go to mill. For market it was beaten 
off on a corn cradle. The cradle was a bed- 
stead, with wood slats set edgewise in the bot- 
tom thereof. This was filled with the ears of 
corn, and four men, with crooked clubs, pounded 
until the corn had passed through the slats to 
the floor below. The broken cobs were taken 
out by fanning. Such was the system of farm- 
ing in the olden time. No fertilizer was known 
or used except the accumulations of the barn- 
yard, poultry-houses and ash-pits. Thomas 
Gale, of Still Pond, first applied lime, about the 
year 1830, and its marked effect induced many 
others to try it. 

The contrast between the system of 1825 and 
that of the present day is very striking. Science 
has produced wonderful results, and wreught 
an entire revolution in the operations of the 
farm. I write this simply to put on record some 
of the modes by which our forefathers made 
farming pay. 

Sut little attention was paid to fruit culture.— 
Grange Garner, Fairlee, Md. 

a 


Range in Price of Farm Products and 
Labor. 

The following table shows that the prices of 
farm products were lower in 1878 than any year 
since 1852, and farm labor is twice as high now 
as in 1852; and the laborer can purchase goods 
as low now as at any time since 1852, except 
whiskey and tobacco : 
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$1.30 
1 40 


$150.00 
150.00 


55 150.00 | 
56 150.00 


a 125.00 
30 125.00 
1.60 120.00 
1.00 120.00 


From the Grange Garner, Fairlee, Md. 





Horticulture. 
Fruit Notes from ‘‘The Eastern Shore.”’ 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The leading topic in conversation among the 
agricultural classes at this time,.in this section, 
is the dry weather. Streams that have continu- 
ously babbled for the last twenty years have in 
some instances dried up entirely, while in many 
others have become so feeble as to render the 
mills unable to supply their customers with 
meal. The corn crep is suffering terribly from 
want of rain—also fruit. 

Irish and Swedish junipers, planted six years 
ago in my lawn, have succumbed to the wither- 
ing pressure. Arborvites, without an excep- 
tion, bid fair to fight it through, apparently 
unhurt. It has been less trouble and expense 
to keep weeds and grass out of sight in the 
nursery than I have ever known it, though 
some things will fall short of their usual size 
unless the drought ends soon. 

Early —_— have been finer than usual this 
season. etofsky, where fruiting, has behaved 


so well as to gain considerable in popularity ; | 


while Early Margaret, so far as I have seen, 
must improve considerably to merit much atten- 
tion. Early Ripe leads Early Harvest in point 
of productiveness and fairness of fruit, though 
it was a day or two behind in fitness for ship- 


ping, on trees of same age; but my experience | 


with this variety warrants the claim that the 
trees improve with age in this respect, as does 
the Fourth of July. 

And now a word about peaches, as I infer 
that it is just as surely anticipated that an 


son as that he will live on “herring” in the early 
spring: Amsden and Alexander were a few 
days in advance of Beatrice in ripening with 
me,—enough to bring double as much in Phila- 
delphia market as Beatrice; while the Louise 
and Rivers followed right after their Engiish 
sister. Whew! what a miserable thing the 
Louise proved to be this season. Really there 


are none of the quite early kinds that I have | 
seen that are worth much, but any of them are 


superior to the Louise. I scarcely think the 
foregoing way of “putting it” meets the case 
squarely. If I was going to describe their com- 
parative merits I would say: Rivers moderately 
ood for a quite early variety; Amsden and 
lexander inferior; Beatrice worse still, and 
Louise worse than any. 

The Hale’s are beginning to ripen now, and 
between ripening and rotting the trees of that 
variety will soon be relieved of their burden, 
when peaches—real peaches—will follow. And 
notwithstanding the careful estimates made by 
intelligent gentlemen as to the crop on the 


peninsula, I incline to the belief that the pro- 
tracted drought will materially change the sum- 
ming up Respectfully yours, J. W. Kerr. 
Denton, Md., July 23, 1879. 
°@- — - 
Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse— 
August, 1879. 


By W. D. BracKENRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 


fawn and Flower Garden. 

LAYING OFF NEW PLACEs,—The formation or 
laying out of a flower garden and lawn adjacent 
to a suburban or small country residence, the 
extent of which may embrace a surface of ground 
ranging from half an acre to ten, calls for more 
knowledge and foresight in determining the 
number, size and direction of the roads and 
walks, and proper disposition of the trees and 


| flowers, so that a harmonious effect may ulti- 


mately result therefrom, than does the keeping 
in order of such a place after it has been fitly 
completed. The latter may afford an abundant 
opportunity in exhibiting one’s taste in the 
grouping of flowers in beds, in attending to all 
work at the proper season, and keeping every- 
thing neat and clean in what we would call a 
routine manner. 

But the individual who designs, lays down und 
plants such a place, must do so with an eye to 
the future; should have a thorough knowledge 
of trees, the size to which they will attain, and 
the combined effect they will there produce 
within the limits of the property, the size of 
which will not admit of what is usually termed 


| “landscape gardening ;” although vistas or birds- 
| eye views of special objects and distant landscape 


scenes may be left open in planting. The kind 
of gardening we are desirous of describing was 
termed by the celebrated Loudon, “The garden- 
esque style.” By this we understand him to have 
meant a small lawn studded with trees, flowers, 
arbors, walks, fountains, &c. 

In small places, of course, your neighbors do 


| not live miles from you, and with whom it is 
“Eastern Shoreman” will talk peach at this sea- | 


necessary and proper to cultivate a friendly rela- 
tionship; yet, frequently, it so happens that 
their outhouses are so located as to prove offen- 
sive; in such cases the best plan is to shut them 
out by planting a dense group or belt of robust, 
low-branching trees, to serve as a permanent 
screen. All groups of trees should be planted 
thicker at first than what they are intended to 
remain, thus using the fast-growing hardy kinds 
to afford shelter to more tender and ornamental 
sorts, until such times as these get firmly estab- 
lished, at which time the nursing trees or such 
as were planted for shelter should be removed. 
But, unfortunately, we do not find one person in 
ten who possesses nerve enough to perform this 
kind of work soon enough ; or if they do it at all, 
it is only to lop off a few of the lower branches 


| of a tree that may chance to over-top its neigh- 


bor, by which thousands of 6therwise fine speci- 
mens are permitted to run to ruin. 

GReUPING TREES.—We never would recom- 
mend the forming of groups of trees on a lawn 
of evergreen and deciduous trees promiscuously 
for the reason given above, the former showing 
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eff to best advantage when constituting a group 
by themselves or in single lines; and as isolated 
specimens on a lnwn, there is nothing more 


| 


beautiful. Think of a Norway spruce, say forty | 


feet in height, symmetrical in outline, its lower 
branches kissing the sod as many feet horizon- 
tally as the stem is in height. 

The planter of such places has a large list of 
trees from which to make his selection, and it is 
ef the greatest importance that he should be 
acquainted with their ultimate stature, peculiar 
mode of growth and the tints of color which the 
foliage assumes in the autumn; these points, 
together with the nature of the soil and locality 
in which each delights, will afford him invalua- 


ble assistance in the distribution and grouping of 


his material. 

SHELTER BELTS AND SChKEENS.—For belts 
and screens to shelter more tender plants, the 
various kinds of Maples are well adapted, on 
account of theirrapid growth and hardy nature ; 
these might be interspersed with the American 
Linden. As an avenue tree we kuow of nothing, 
when ina young state, that looks cleaner and 
neater than the Tulip Poplar; but avenues, on 
places of which we write, must necessarily be 
short, and by preference should be dispensed 
with. 

SPECIMEN TREEs.—As single specimens for 
the lawn, the Norway and English field Maples 
are admirably adapted; these contrasted with 
such trees as the copper beech and yellow-wood, 
(cladrastis tinctoria,) and as oaks are great favor- 
ites of ours, we would sprinkle a few of the 


willow-leaved and pin Oak on the outside of the | 


belts and groups. 

Columnar growing trees, as the sugar Maples 
and Carolina Poplars, show to best advantage 
when so planted that they flank or act as senti- 
nels to the residence. 

All evergreens should be so arranged, either 
in masses or single, that during the winter 
months, when other trees are denuded of their 
foliage, they will form a distinct feature by 
themselves. 

In pruning shade trees a very little of it will 
suflice if the head is properly regulated when 
planted. All that is necessary afterwards is to 
eccasionally remove any decayed wood or 
branches that may cross each other. The prac- 
tice of annually cutting and hacking trees is 
highly injurious, particularly when performed by 
an unskillful hand. 

Dautras, &C.—Do not permit dahlias to be- 
eome dry at the roots. Should it be necessary 
give a good soaking of water once or twice 
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a stand-still state of growth, and it is only in 
certain kinds of soils where the application of 
water will afford the required relief; and where 
this cannot be given with safety and conveni- 
ence, then we repeat as a good conservator what 
we recommended last month, viz: to keep the 
surface of the ground open by frequent stirrings 
with the hoe and rake. 

If hyacinth and tulip roots have not yet been 
lifted out of the ground, then take them up at 
once and store them away in a cool, airy, shady 
place, to remain there against planting time. 

Save seeds as they ripen for the benefit of 
yourself and friends in the future. 

Greenhouse. 

Orcutps.— We promised last month to try and 
get some information from our friend, Captain 
Chas. H. Snow, of Harford Co., Md., on orchids; 
and as the captain has now in his possession one 
of the finest collection of this tribe of plants in 
the United States, and being a close observer 
and successful cultivator of them for many 
years, any remarks about them from such a 
source cannot otherwise but be deemed of the 
most reliable kind. 

In his note accompanying the very select list 
below of about 35 kinds, he says: “They are all 
free bloomers, and can be grown in a minimum 
temperature of 42° in winter, and to be kept as 
cool as possible in the hot summer months, 
where Begonias, &c., thrive. They are to be 
grown in pots } filled with clean crocks, and the 
whole plant kept well above the rim of the pot, 
and potted in Sphagnum moss. 

Dendrobium nobile, blooms from January to 
May; do. transparens, blooms from January to 
May; do. Wardianum, blooms from January to 
May; do. heterocarpum, blooms December ; do. 
Moniliforme, blooms December; Cattleya Mos- 
siz, blooms May and June; do. labiata, blooms 
from August to November; do. do. Warnerii, 
blooms May and June; do. citrina, blooms May, 


| June and July; do. Trianaei, blooms December ; 


every week, as much as will penetrate the soil | 


deeper than the roots go, and it will be of great 


benefit to add a little liquid manure every alter- | 
nate watering, Dablias being gross feeders; in | 


neat-kept flower gardens they are usually tied 


up to stakes, but we find they produce more and | 


finer flowers when trained without stakes, so as 


to cover the surface of the ground, whereby the | 


roots are shaded, and the leaves are not so liable 
to be attacked by that plague of gardeners—the 
red spider. 

The almost universal drought that has per- 
vaded the Middle States during the past month 
has held plants that were bedded out in almost 


do. Harrisonii, blooms August; Lelia anceps, 
blooms December; do. albida, blooms April; 
do. autumnalis, blooms from November to Janu- 
ary ; do. Perrini, blooms November; do. crispa, 
blooms July; Lycaste aromatica, blooms early 
summer ; do. Skinnerii, blooms from January to 
June; Odontoglossum grande, blooms October; 
do. Insleyii, blooms from December to January ; 
Oncidium crispum, blooms June; do. Caven- 
dishii, blooms December; do. Leuchochilum, 
blooms from May to July; do. divaricatum, 
blooms winter; do. Barkerii, blooms October ; 
Celogyne cristata, blooms February; Epiden- 
drum vitellinum, blooms from January to July; 
do. Nemorale, blooms June; Miltonia candida, 
blooms August; do. Clowesii, blooms August ; 
Tricopilia suavis, blooms April and May; do. 
coccinea, blooms April; do. tortilis, a summer 
aud winter variety. Stanhopeas in variety 
should be grown in open baskets. Vanda teris, 
blooms June and July; Zygopetalum, in variety, 
blooms December and January; Cypripedium 
insigne, blooms December and January. 

Following the above, the captainadds: “This 
list could be made much longer, but these are 
all handsome species, not costly, and remain long 
in bloom, except the Stanhopeas.” 
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On various occasions we have promulgated 
the idea that many kinds of this interesting 
tribe of plants could be cultivated with success 
in our greenhouses along with the usual assem- 
blage of other plants which now constitute col- 
lections. But the opinion had somehow taken 
so fast hold of plant-growers that they were 
difficult of cultivation; yet very few thought for 
a moment of searching for the cause of the 
difficulty, or they might have found it in most 
instances to exist in the roots and crowns being 
placed too deep in the pots, surrounded by solid 
earth which lacked drainage, whereby water was 
held which rotted the roots so soon as formed, 
and almost invariably the plants have been kept 
in densely shaded and badly ventilated places 
where the temperature was too high. Such a 
locality might suit some of the delicate mem- 
branaceous-leaved species, but the thick leathery 
leaved kinds should be kept as Captain Snow 
remarks, “well above the rim of the pots,” and 
surrounded by some porous or firm substance 
that the roots can cling to; for they are strictly 
epiphytical—that is, they delight to attach them- 
selves, by fleshy roots, to wood, stone or other 
material where water will not lodge. We have 
seen many of this tribe in their native habitates, 
yet we never remember having seen any that 
had been removed by accident from their primi- 


tive position to the wet ground for a length of 


time that appeared in a healthy condition. In 
conclusion, I say, we can have Orchids in green- 
houses to bloom as well as other plants if our 
cultivators would only give them more light, 
less heat, and drain the pots well so as to pre- 
serve from decay every root they make. 


Vegetable Garden. 





An article in the July No., on the use of feet 
in seed-sowing, is the most suggestive communi- 


cation I have read in many a day. Although 
the use of the feet in small gardens and of the 
roller in the field is quite geneial, I am satisfied 
that the large roller does not do its work so 
effectively as the feet. But as this method is 
impracticable outside of the garden, a very nar- 
row heavy roller would seem to be the imple- 
ment of the future. In the precise work of the 
garden, where the rows are struck out with the 
marker, a loaded wheelbarrow might surely be 
substituted for the feet,—but this from one who 
still treads in the seed in the good old way. 
Whilst the European governments are still 
alarmed about the Colorado beetle, we begin 
rather to like the little pets. They are harbin- 
gers of summer; but for them the potato-patch 
would remain unvisited for weeks at a time; 
and when we consider that we have absolute 
control over their movements, I for one begin to 
wonder what this periodical ferment is all about. 
Not so with the cabbage flies. This has been a 
memorable year for their depredations, and all 
communications concerning them ought to be in 
order. I have never before known them to 
attack nearly full-grown cabbages, and to raise 
young plants has been well-nigh impossible. In 
the first place it was difficult to get the young 
| sees above ground at all. According to Mr. 
ienderson we should have certainly succeeded 
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had we used the feet. I merely smoothed and 
raled the ground, and therefore did not get a 
plant. Again, on the 19th of May I sowed 
thickly in a cold frame, shut up tightly and 
shaded closely for three days, by which time 
they were all up nicely. They were then dusted 
with air-slaked lime and fully exposed. By this 
means I managed to raise a few thousand plants. 
Tried once more on the 16th of June, treaded in 
with the feet and covered with four inches of 
straw; uncovered on the fourth day and dusted 
with plaster, having no lime on hand, and to 
this I attribute the loss of most of the sowing, 
although even lime wili not always prove 
effectual. My experience this season has con- 
vinced me that, besides treading in with the feet, 
the use of the straw covering is an excellent 
additional precaution in this climate. 

Last month I recommended dwarf peas for 
small gardens, but what shall I say of my Zom 
Thumbs, which were planted as closely as dwarfs 
and grew fully three feet high? Of course they 
were not true to name. 

August is a good month to plant late cabbage, 
cauliflower and celery, although it is not prudent 
to jose an opportunity to plant in July if the 
ground can be got ready. Turnips should fol- 
low peas, corn or early potatoes. Winter rad- 
ish may be sown at the end of the month or 
even ten days later, and from this time forth let 
it be counted criminal to neglect the firming of 
all seeds sown in dry weather. 

JOHN WATSON. 
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Notes from the ‘‘Cottage Under 
the Hill.” 


Garden Plants, 

Midsummer heat quivers in the air, and it isa 
good time to observe the effect of climate on the 
plants in the garden. As usual, the Centaureas 
have died out badly, leaving ugly gaps in the 
ribbon lines. We will drop the Centaureas and 
go back to the old Cineraria Maritima, though 
we expect to use Glaucium Corniculatum (Lu- 
teum) largely should it continue to do as well as 
it has up to this time. Nothing has attracted so 
much attention in our gardens this year as two 
beds of Dianthus, of the richest shade of vel- 
vety crimson. It is the most profuse-blooming 
pink I have ever met with. Since early in 
Spring the beds have been and still are one mass 
of glowing crimson. The plant is perfectly 
hardy, but will produce flowers all winter in the 
greenhouse, and as it strikes with the greatest 
ease from cuttings it must soon become a gener- 
al favorite. The florists are getting it and it 
will soon become plentiful. The new pink bed- 
ding geranium “Mrs. W. F. Massey” fully sus- 
tains its character as the best bedding geranium 
grown. Our beds of it are a perfect mass of 
bloom, single plants showing fifteen or more 
heads from four to six inches in diameter, while 
its dwarf-spreading habit and rich green foliage 
make it all that can be desired in a bedding 
geranium. 

Mr. Fowler’s Ageratum “Countess of Stair” 
is one of the best plants we have ever grown 
for a blue line in front of a ribbon bed. Height 

| not over six inches; habit very spreading; color 
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light sky-blue. The plants are completely cov- 
ered with bloom the whole season and the heads 
are remarkably large. We have raised some 
seedlings this season which show the same 
habit, but with flowers of a much deeper blue. 

For a rich purplish-crimscn flower and com- 
pact dwarf plant, with great profusion of bloom, 
we have seen no superior geranium to “Guillon 
Mangelli.’ “Asa Gray” still sustains its reputa- 
tion as a bedding geranium, and its pretty 
heads, with their peculiar shade of rosy salmon, 
form a fine contrast to the dark massive heads 
of “Guillon Mangelli.”. Among bronze gerani- 
ums “Riverbank Beauty” and “Harrison Weir” 
are still unexcelled. They are standing the 
sun remarkably well this season; in fact, their 
colors do not come out well even in a partial 
shade. Verbenas from cuttings are “playing 
out” fast, while the seedlings are still a mass of 
flowers. 

One of the newest beds to most visitors is 
filled with a plant by no means new, yet but lit- 
tle used,—Nierembergia Gracil's, bordered with 
arow of Cuphea Platycentra. This Nierember- 
gia is one of the very best plants of a light color 
for ribbon beds. The great difficulty in our 
climate in making ribbon lines of blooming 
plants is tou get plants of proper habit and 
height that will bloom continuously throughout 
hot summers. This the Nierembergia Gracilis 
can be relied on to do. 

In the 

Vegetable Garden 
the season has been a very peculiar one. March 
was such a dry, bright month that an unusually 


good opportunity was offered to get the soil in 
order early; but frosts held on so late that the 


early preparations availed but little. Of late 
years there has been but little activity among 
seedsmen in hunting up and making out novel- 
ties in vegetables. Of course the English seeds- 
men get out their annual lot of new peas. Two 
of these we tested this season, the “Balmoral 
Castle’ and “Commander-in-Chief,” both of 
them green wrinkled marrows of the late and 
tall-growing class Balmoral Castle is a first- 
class late pea and a good bearer ; Commander- 
in-Chief is a great deal like “sir Joseph” —an 
awful big pod filled mainly with wind, peas very 
scanly—a regular empty swell-head. Among 
all the new peas I have tried of late years I find 
none better than my old friends. For first early 
I would plant Philadelphia Extra Early, with 
McLean’s Little Gem sown at sametime. Little 
Gem follows close on the heels of the Philadel- 
phia peas and is of much better quality. As 
soon as these are a few inches high sow more 
Little Gems and a good crop of the old standby 
Blue Imperial. In ordinary seasons this ar- 
rangement can be relied on to give a constant 
supply of peas from the last week in May to the 
first week in July, which is as late as peas are 
worth anything in our climate. Is there any 
earlier corn (not sweet) than Adams’ Early ? 


We have this now (July 1st) almost ready for | 
| where a 
| maintained at night. 


use. We have never succeeded in getting any 
sugar corn this early ; in fact, in our experience 
the small sorts of sugar corn are not worth 
growing here. Hyde's Egyptian, which we take 


old Stowell’s Evergreen, is hard to beat as a late 
corn. Tomatoes this season have somewhat 
upset our ideas of the season of the different 
sorts. Hathaway’s Excelsior has heretofore 
ripened first with us, with Canada Victor, 
Acme and Trophy. We have ripe fruit from 
Acme, June 27th, and since. The first Canada 
Victor was found to-day (July 1-t) and the 
Excelsior is still “green as grass.” The plants 
all had the same treatment and were put in the 
oven ground the same day. The Acme is the 
smoothest tomato we have ever grown. We 
grew them last season and were delighted with 
them. The color is very iike the old Feejee, 
only a little more crimson when fully mpe. 
Another vegetable but little grown here has 
done remarkably well; this is the little French 
forcing carrot. Sown in an exhausted hot-bed, 
from which tomato plants had been moved into 
cold frames, they have given us an abundant 
supply of soup carrots until the early home 
carrots are ready in the open garden. In almost 
all old gardens in this section the pot herbs, 
such as sage, thyme, &c., are allowed to stand 
from year to year, becoming nurseries for grass 
and weeds and yielding scanty crops of leaves. 
We have long ago learned that much more 
abundant crops and better quality can be had 
by sowing the seed annually. We sow sage 
seed on an open border in April, and when our 
first crop of peas are cleared off the plants are 
transplanted into the vacant ground in rows 2 
feet apart and six inches intherow. By autumn 
they will cover the whole ground and can be 
mown off entirely free from the old sticks so 
troublesome in sage from old bushes. Thyme, 
&c., can all be treated in the same way. 
HORTICOLA. 
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Early Tomatoes. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


Some of my friends are anxious for me to tell 
how it is that I succeed in getting a supply of 
tomatoes from the open garden the last week of 
June, and seem almost to doubt the fact. The 
present season has been uncommonly backward, 
but we have had an abundant supply of tomatoes, 
(fine, large, solid fruit, not the little hollow 
leathery trash, which are found in the markets 
until late in July,) since July Ist and had a few 
well ripened by June 27th. In ordinary seasons I 


have had Trephy tomatoes (which are not early 


ones) ripe June 20th. Many persons seem to think 
that if they prepare an early hot-bed and sow the 


| seed therein, letting the plants grow up tall and 


weak, that they are forwarding them, when the 
fact is that plants so grown are not as good as 
those raised later in the open ground. The tomato 
requires a long season ot growth before develop- 
ing ripe fruit, and in order to have the fruit early 
a start must be made in early Spring, to get 
well established plants. My practice is to sow 
the seed the last week in January in shallow 
boxes in a warm greenhouse or forcing pit 
temperature of not than 60° is 
The seed are only sown 
moderately thick, and the plants are kept in them 
until the middle of February. At this time I 


to be a selection from, and improvement on, the | make up a strong hot-bed, into which the plants 








are transplanted after pinching the tops, putting | 


about one hundred plants to each 3x6 sash. In 
the genial heat plants develop rapidly and 
strict attention must be paid to airing, so as to 
keep them stout and short and prevent their 
being drawn and weakened. As soon in March 
as the weather will allow, the plants are all 
again transplanted to cold frames, putting not 
more than fifteen or eighteen plants to a 3x6 
sash. The object now is to get them tough and 
hardy as possible, and keep from running up too 
rapidly. We expose them to the air as much as 
possible, pulling off the sashes entirely on mild 
days and using every precaution by pinching, &c., 
to keep the plants short and stout. After the 
middle of April the sashes are seldom placed 
over them, except on extra cold nights. The 
resent spring my plants were exposed in the 
rames without sash to two heavy white frosts, 
and to two more after being put into the garden, 
but so thoroughly had they been hardened off 
that no injury could be perceived. The first 


week in May we transfer the plants to their final | 


position in the garden. They lift with large 
balls and keep right on growing and perfecting 
the fruit which is frequently already formed, an 


are usually a month ahead of those grown in | 


hot-beds and at once transplanted to the open 
ground. This plan involves a good deal of 
trouble and the use of a large number of sashes, 
but “whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well,” is a good motto for gardening. The 
cold frames used have already grown a crop of 
lettuce or cauliflower, and serve to protect our 
egg-plants after the tomatoes are out. 


As to varieties of tomatoes I believe I have 
tried almost every new sort for the last ten 
years, and had some time ago come to the 
conclusion that we had reached the limit of 
improvement in this vegetable. But the Acme 
tomato, sent out last year by Bliss & Sons of 
New York has thrown all others in the shade 
in my opinion. This variety is the most 
uniformly smooth and solid of any we have tried. 


Color very similar to the old Feejee or Beefsteak | 
We tried it | 


tomato of the Baltimore markets. 
last year and were pleased with it. This season 
we used Hathaway’s Excelsior, Acme, Canada 
Victor, Trophy and Golden Trophy. We find 
the Acme to be the earliest in the lot and larger 
than any except Trophy, while in perfection of 
ripening and smoothness it is far ahead of the 
Trophy. We have grown the Trophy every 
year since we paid five dollars for twenty of the 
seeds, and have come to the conclusion that it is 
not adapted to cultivation in our highly-manured 
gardens. A piece of ordinary corn land without 
manure, crossed out May ist and Trophy seed 
sown in the hills and afterward thinned out, will 
give extra fine fruit for canning, but in highly 
enriched soil the Trophy cracks and rots, gets 
crooked and will not ripen up well. 

For slicing there is nothing better than the 
Golden Trophy, and it will bear higher culture 
than the red omby. For next season I pro- 
pose to grow only Acme and Golden Trophy. 

“Hathaway's Excelsior” is only another name 
for the little, round, hollow trash that Norfolk 
and Anne Arundel growers so delight in. 

Hampton Gardens. W. F. Massey. 
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A Handsome Collection of Plante. 


Mr. Sam’! M. Shoemaker, on his handsomely 
situated country place, in Green Spring Valley, 
near Stevenson’s Station, has an extensive range 

|of glass structures, including cool and warm 
| conservatories, cold graperies, and several houses 
for growing for winter-blooming a great profu- 
sion of roses, violets, carnations, etc., and in his 
collection are comprised some of the rarest and 
most stately plants to be found in this vicinity. 

Among the Orchids are notably fine specimens 
of Vandas, Saccolabiums and Odontoglossoms; 

}and near them is an unique assortment of Ne- 
penthes, or East India Pitcher-plants, the pend- 
ant pitchers of varied tints and curious shapes. 
A large number of Palms, especially noteworthy 
jamong which are some of the newer introduc- 
| tions, are of striking effect from their distinct 
character and elegant forms. A Cycas circi- 
nalis in the centre of one of the houses is in 
perfect condition and symmetry. 

A collection of Crotons, conspicuous for their 
vivid tints and robust health, rather than for 
their great size and number, contrast well with 
| the other less gaudy genera. 
| In the conservatory, a rough stone wall which 
formed the back of the house has been dexter- 
| ously converted into a wall of living green, by 
| means of a net-work of wires, which is covered 

with moss, in which are growing many Ferns 
}and the more delicate kinds of Begonias and 
| plants of similar habit. 

All of the plants show careful attention and 
|competent management, reflecting favorably 
| upon the skill of Mr. Ricklefsen, the gardener in 
charge. 

Mr. Shoemaker, though immersed in business 
| cares in the city, is extremely fond of rural life, 
and his extensive vegetable and fruit gardens, 
his handsome herd of Jersey cattle, all testify” 
as do his plant-houses, to his ambition to possess 
the best in every department of the farm. 


The Pear Slug. 


We do not hear so many complaints of this 
troublesome insect this year as last. 

Mr. Robt. 8S. Emory, of Kent Co., Md., writes 
us: “I have had some slugs on my pear trees 
—about the same as last year. Some have had it 
worse, their orchards nearly destroyed ; others 

/have none. I have not tried any other remedy 
| than whale-oil soap; it is a sovereign one, and 
| generally beneficial to the trees as well. I have 
the finest crop of Bartletts I have ever had, and 
have sold them all to a Dover (Del.) canner.” 
Mr. E. R. Cochran, the well-known nursery- 
‘man of Middletown, Del., writes: 

“The pear slug was not near so troublesome 
this year as last, because net half so numerous. 
I find that air-slaked lime, plaster or dry dust of 
almost any kind, will do the work for them very 
effectually, s> that I don’t know that we could 
wish for anything better. Our crops are not 
what we could desire: Peaches an almost entire 
failure in this locality ; our wheat crop nearly or 
quite 40 per cent. less than last year, and a pro- 
tracted drought threatening ruin to vegetables, 

| grass, &c.” 
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Work for the Month—August. 


The farmer’s occupation is one which always 
gives ample to engage attention; but this por- 
tion of the year is one when work is less press- 
ing than at other seasons, and a holiday occa- 
sionally taken may not be an unprofitable invest- 
ment of time and money, and especially if it 
means a trip away from home, with eyes and 
ears open to see and hear what is worthy of 
notice being done by other farmers. 

Plowing for Wheat ought to begin as 
soon as the condition of the ground allows, gen- 
eral experience being in favor of early plowing; 
and well plowed now, there is no great labor 
needed to put it in thorough condition when it 
is seeded. Deep plowing is advisabie, unless 
some noxious element exists in the sub-soil, and 
it prevents winter-killing, allows the escape of 
water otherwise resting on the surface, whilst 
permitting at the same time free penetration of 
the roots of the wheat plant. 


Rye should be sown early,—the practice of | 


many in this section being to sow before the end 
of this month. Others sow in September. For 
cutting green for feeding, or for pasturing, it is 
better to sow early, and to make successive sow- 
ings. For these purposes, two bushels of seed 
to the acre is not too much; but for grain one is 
sufficient. A soil too light for wheat will give 
good crops of rye, but the land ought to be in 
good condition. The straw as a rule brings near 
cities as much money as the grain, so that there 
is more profit in the crop than in one of wheat. 
The ground ought to be made rich where the 
rye is to be cut for stock, as it can then be used 
earlier than from poor land. 

Buckwheat, if sown at once, may make a 
crop of grain before frost catches it, and for 
turning under asa green manure may be sown 
up to the middle of the month. 

Tobacco.—Keep the ground well stirred. 
The planter should now begin to look out for 
and make some preparation for the tobacco 
worm. We would suggest some poison—say 
arsenic—mixed with honey, diluted with water, 
so that it will pass through a quill; put in a small 
bottle with quill through the stopper. Drop a 
very small portion in the tobacco blossoms or 
Jamestown weeds. We hope some of our read- 
ers will try this and report next fall at our office. 

We would now suggest that planters having 
made a commencement to improve their tobacco 
will go into “priming and topping” more gener- 
ally than they have hitherto done. The tobacco 
crop can be improved by “priming and topping,” 
both in quality and quantity. 

Turnips.—Ruta Bagas should have gone in 
before. If sown at once, with favorabie weather, 
they may make afull crop. Flat turnips may be 
sown from now up to the 25th of the month. 
The white or purple-top is most used here, and 
the seed is usually sown broadcast, one pound 
being sufficient for an acre. An gpplication of 
say 200 Ibs. of good super-phosphate to the 
acre is a favorable promoter of their growth, 

iving them a vigorous start, and always with 
te seasons, on fair land, securing a crop. 


| Timothy delights most in a good stiff loam, 
| Which, to secure full crops, ought to be deeply 
plowed, if possible sub-soiled, and brought to a 
| perfect tilth by the repeated use of harrow and 
| roller. Where the ground requires some help 
| there is nothing better than fire bone-dust, 
super-phosphates, and of course well decom- 
| posed barn yard manures. The seed should be 
| uniformly distributed, a peck of seed to the 
}acre being enough for the average of soils. 
| Cover with a light harrow, or brush in. Some 
| of the correspondents of the American Farmer 
| have heretofore recommended the sowing of 
| turnips and timothy together. The ground is 
| put in order and the turnip seed sown, and when 
| they have started to grow the timothy seed is 
'sown and a light harrow run over the field 
covers the seed and cultivates and thins out the 
turnips. 

Grass Lands will be benefitted now by a 
top-dressing of fine manure, bone-dust or super- 
phosphate, which should be harrowed in with a 

| heavy harrow, and the ground afterwards rolled. 
| At the same time orchard grass, timothy and 
other seeds may be sown. 

Live Stock.—With most of the readers of 
| the Furmer, August is the month that the farm 
| stock will be apt to receiye the least attention. 

In the grain-growing section so much of the 
threshing is done by steam, and done so quickly, 
that it will receive all the owner’s time and atten- 
tion. 

A few suggestions about the working stock 
| will, perhaps, net be out of place at this time. 
| Remember always that a fat, sleek horse or 
| mule will not gallsoeasily asapoorone. Anold 
| farmer, in speaking of the different kinds of collar 
| pads, said he “preterred an oats pad,”—meaning 
eo a fat horse required but little extra care. 
| After our long drouth, plowing for wheat will, of 
| course, be much hurried,—therefore it is very 
{important that no time be lost after we are able 
/to commence. See that every horse or mule 
| has a good collar, and one that fits closely to the 

neck ; also that the hames are in good order and 
not too large. If anyone will take the pains to 
examine ull the galled horses he sees, he will 
find that by far the larger portion are hurt by 
being worked in collars and hames that are 
entirely too large for them,—very few being 
hurt by those that are the proper size or too 
small. The same is true of oxen. Very many 
faithful oxen are compelled to draw heavy loads 
in such yokes as are only fit to make op fire 
of, and with bows that are too large. If the ox 
could talk he would say: give me a well-made 
yoke, and have the bows to fit close to my neck. 
| When plowing begins have every horse’s 
shoulders washed with strong salt and water at 
noon and night; it will be found to harden the 
skin, and perhaps save the loss of time caused 
| by sore shoulders. Remember that plowing, 
if well done, is by far the hardest work of the 
|year. After a long experience, we have found 
the best pad for the top of our collars is a 
small piece of leather, sewed fast to one side of 
the collar, and secured by a strap around the 
| other end ; it is much better than such pads as a 
| collar-maker will furnish, as there is nothing to 
hold the moisture and cause a scald on top of 
the neck. 
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Lambs that have not already been weaned 
should be at once, to allow the ewes to get fat 
for sale, if too old to keep; or the good ones 
designed to be bred should have time to rest and 
fatten before the buck is turned with them. All 
of the ewe lambs that are to be kept as breeders 
should have ear-marks put in them at the time 
they are weaned, and a record kept in a book 
= for the an pos showing their age and 

reeding. The small cost ($3 per hundred) for 
the labels will be well repaid in a short time. 
For instance, in culling over the flock two ewes 
are of about equal merit in other respects: by 
referring to the record, No. 10 sheared 44 tbs. and 
raised one lamb, and No. 11 sheared 8 fbs. and 
raised two lambs. We would at once say, keep 
No. 11 and fatten No. 10. All kinds of farm 
stock should be salted at least once each week, 
and when salting always select the poorest 
spots, even if it costs a much longer walk, and 
oy will be surprised how much the grass will 
improved the next season from the frequent 
oe of the stock when getting salt. Tar 
should be applied to the noses of sheep about 
once a month during the summer. A very con- 
venient way is to use an old paint-brush, and 
always to have the tar quite warm either by the 
sun or fire. 

Hogs that are intended for killing this fall 
should be fed with new corn (stalk and ear) as 
soon as the corn is old enough for table use. 
this early stage they will eat nearly all of the 
stalk, and they seem to thrive very fast,—much 
better than when fed on old corn alone. When 
the brood sows litter they should have abundant 
shade, as many young pigs are killed by the 
heat of August and early September. It is also 
important that the young pigs be not allowed 
to have access to mud, as it will scald them and 
make bad sores, which will greatly retard their 
early growth. If any get sore, washing and 
= two or three times will be found bene- 

cial. Never aliow a sow to raise more pigs 

than she can make good ones; remember that 
six good pigs are worth more than ten poor 
ones either to sell or keep for home use. 


The Orchard and Fruit-Garden. 


This is the happiest month of all the year to 
the fruit-grower whose orchards are at a bearing 
age. Peaches, pears and summer apples are 
now blushing in ripened beauty; and where 
proper care and culture have been previously 
bestowed, it now remains to gather in the co- 
veted returns and merited reward, controlled 
and enhanced by well-directed industry and 
intelligence, which is no less important in the 
culture and care of the trees than in the hand- 
ling and marketing of the fruit. An error of a 
day or two, as to the best time for gathering 
from the trees, is very often fatal to the interests 
of the shipper. This is more particularly the 
case with peaches than with other fruits 
named above. Good judgment here is indis- 
pensable to largest profits, as a peach pulled a 
day too soon is so greatly inferior in quality and 


even in appearance as to scarcely admit of a | 
comparison with one gathered at the proper | 


At | 





| time. Vigilance—not “eternal viata how- 


ever—is essential at this point. It will not do 
to gather them when the fruit is hard, as it is 
then unripe; and although it may soften up 


_ after pulling, its flavor renders it unworthy the 


name of peach. Neither will it do to allow the 
peaches to become a matured on the 
tree, as they would then be too soft to bear 
transportation any distance. But before the 
peach emerges into that soft condition it im- 
proves rapidly in size and appearance, and 
though firm enough to bear packing and carriage 
it is clear of the extremes—green and over-ripe— 
and that is the time to gather. 

Since Mr. Rivers, of British horticultural 
fame, disseminated the variety so well but not 
very favorably known now in America as the 
Beatrice, the energetic nurserymen and fruit- 
growers of our own country have given consid- 
erable attention to the production of very early 
varieties of peaches; and though there are doz- 


| ens of new kinds ripening before “Hale’s Early,” 


they are already falling into disfavor with the 


| growers, and we believe if a vote could be taken 


now that a large —— of peach-growers 
would vote to discard them all, and throw 
Hale’s Early in with them. It is a very com- 
mon remark now among experienced peach- 
growers that they “want nothing earlier than 
the Troth.” Besides the fact that their size and 
quality are both against them, they are always 
injured to a far greater extent by the curculio 
than are the later and finer kinds; and all things 
considered, the prediction is prompted that the 
next five years will find thousands of trees 
of those very early kinds, that are now occupy- 
ing the land to no profit to its owner, grubbed 
up and replaced by fruit of a better grade. 
During this month, any young natural 
trees of peach, apple, pear, &c., that" have come 
up about the premises voluntarily, or that have 
been grown up for the purpose, may be budded 
with such varieties as may be desired. This 
operation has been illustrated and simplified so 
often by the American Farmer and other jour- 
nals and works upon horticulture, that we deem 
it superfluous to again lay it before our. readers. 
Important points to be observed are: Ist, it 
must be attended to before the trees stop grow- 
ing; 2d, have the knife sharp; and, 3d, tie 
tightly. These conditions being adhered to, 
success will be the rule and failure the exception. 
In the fruit-garden, as soon as practicable, 
remove the old canes of raspberry and black- 
berry plants, so that the young canes coming on, 
which are to produce the next year’s crop, will 
not be crowded and dwarfed. Black-cap rasp- 
berry plants should be kept well cultivated, so 
that when time to “tip” arrives the plants and 
soil will both be in good condition. Strawberry 
beds should also be kept in good tilth when a 
new set of plants is desired; when a little care 
in this direction is bestowed they will run freely 


| and multiply the stock of plants rapidly. And 


towards the last of the month the strongest 
plants thus made may be taken up—in seasona- 
ble weather—and transplanted in newly-pre- 
pared beds. If it should turn in dry soon after 
planting, an occasional watering will be of 
service. 














Mowing or Pasturing Grass Sets— 
Securing a good Wheat Crop. 








Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

At the meeting on June 28th of the Gunpow- 
der Farmers’ Club, Mr. Join D. Matthews read 
an inquiry from the American Farmer of the 
Haymarket Club of Virginia regarding the 
mowing or pasturing of grass sets the year after 
setting, and asked Sam’! M. Price’s opinion. 

S. M. Price, answering, quoted from a friend 
that he always pastured rather than mowed 
about the time clover came into blossom. 

Jos. Bosley had tried it on a field, dividing the 
same, and found where pastured it was heavier 
hay the succeeding season. 

Dr. Merryman asked 8. M. Price whether the 
tramping did not injure the grass. (a) No: 
that which is trodden down forms a mulch and 
protects frim the heat. Had mowed part of a 
field last year and pastured the balance. That 
which was pastured cut the most hay this year. 
(qg.) Then why do you not always pasture ? (a ) 
Because I need the hay, but know that the pas- 
turing is the best for the set. (g.) Is it not 
worthy of grave consideration whether it would 
not be the best plan for us? Dickinson Gor- 
such now pursues this plan. 

Edwin Scott.—By cutting early before grain 
harvest thought we could gain the same end. 

J. D. M.— What is the opinion of the club? 
Answer by foreman: if cutting for clover hay 
alone, better to mow; if for timothy, pasture ; 
for the good of the land, pasture by all means, 

At the same meeting, which was held at the 
venerable Joseph Bosley’s, the regular subject 
for discussion was the best way to secure a good 
wheat crop. 

J.D. Matthews would break up ground as 
soon as possible; it can never be too dry; by 
harrowing and rolling can always get it into 
condition. Has been sowing Fultz; 1 bus. 
and 1 peck is ample seed, prefers 1 bus.; with 
a good seed-bed it would produce best crop. 
Always uses fertilizer, about 200 tbs. per acre; 
thinks 300 tbs. better and will use that quantity 
this year; best time to seed between 15th Sep- 
tember and ist. October. (¢g.) Do you use 
barn-yard manure on wheat? (a.) No; pro- 
duces too much straw ; bad for wheat crop and 
grass sets. 

B. McL. Hardisty.—Piows early as possible, 
and strives to have a fine but firm seed-bed; 
rolls and harrows it down as well as possible, 
but would rather have it rough after drilling 
instead of rolling after drill. Uses fertilizer at 
rate of 250 to 300 tbs. per acre; has no prefer- 
ences as to variety of wheat; uses that which is 
most successful the previous season. Prefers 
seeding the last of September, but has hada 
good yield from that sowed in middle ef Octo- 
ber. Uses barn-yard manure on poor knolls if 
obtainable. 

A. C. Scott.—Early and even dry plowing is 
best for crop wheat; finds it better to work 
harder in plowing dry than wait for rain; gets 
better wheat crop and grass sets. Does not 
object to manure, five or six loads with 150 Ibs. 
fertilizer per acre with half-bushel plaster. Can 
always see where he mixes the fertilizer in grass 
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Sows from 25th September to 10th Octo- 


set. 
ber. Prefers the red Clawson. 


Ed. Scott —Plows early. Manure makes too 
much straw and causes crop to lodge. Con- 
siders 150 ths. fertilizer necessary to insure a 
crop. Seeds about two inches deep, 1st Septem- 
ber to Ist October, early if weather is cool. 

(7.) Do you find any difference in the effect 
of early or late sowing in regard to the fly ? (a.) 
Less damage when sowed in August, but has no 
safe guide in regard to the fly. 

N. R. Miles.—Early plowing proves the best, 
but not when toe dry, as clods are in the way. 
Prefers clover sod, and never missed a crop of 
wheat in clover sod without fertilizer. On corn 
ground fertilizer is necessary. Seeds from 10th 
September to 1st October one and a half bushels. 
Where he sowed two bushels had best wheat; 
Fultz variety is preferred. 

S. M. Price.—Plows early, and when very dry 
follows plow with clod-crusher or roller. ess 
not know what time is the best. His early 
(sown 15th September) is the worst wheat ; 26th 
September sowing is fair crop; last sowing poor 
crop; is not willing to risk crop of wheat with- 
out fertilizer. Prefers Fultz. The Lancaster 
red did not do well this season. (g.) Notice 


| any difference in the destruction by the fly where 


fertilizer was used and not used? (a.) No. (g.) 
Do you prepare your corn ground? (a.) No, 
never has done se, and has had generally good 
crops until this year, which is a failure. Gener- 
ally uses 150 tbs. fertilizer per acre. 

Jos. Bosley agrees with others in preparation 
of land. If plowed early and dry it should be 
worked down to make solid seed-bed. If ground 
were in geod condition would risk sowing one 
bushel as soon as two bushels per acre; used 
little more than 100 tbs. phosphate with 100 tbs. 
plaster per acre; likes to manure on top for 
— and grass; prefers the red Clawson. (q.) 

oes early sowing make any difference in 
regard to the fly? (a.) Yes, early sowed apt 
to be more damaged with the fly; thinks we 
ought not to sow until after a frost; prefers not 
plowing too deep. 

Ed. H. Matthews.—Early plowing is best; 
seeds about two inches deep, wlth 200 Ibs. ferti- 
lizer per acre ; is afraid more would make grain 
short and straw too heavy. Fultz has proved 
the best variety lately. 

John Crowther.—Plows early as_ possible. 
Sows as soon after 15th September as possible, 
with 150 Ibs. fertilizer; has broadcasted manure 
and made better stand of grass; thinks spread- 
ing manure tends to protect wheat; has had 
good crops by broadcasting on rough land; 
thinks the lumps being pulverized by the frost 
tends to feed the roots of grain ; 200 tbs. Lauren- 
son’s fertilizer gives good results; prefers Fultz. 

Frank Scott.—Prefers early sowing; places 
ground in fine order, and seeds 14 bus. per acre, 
150 tbs. fertilizer and 40 Ibs. plaster, with a little 
manure on thin land; great difference in grass 
sets where plaster is used Sows from 27th 
September to 22d October ; last sowing best the 
past season. Same field half fertilized and half 


manured,—where fertilizer was used was badly 
cut by the fly; manured part not hurt. Sows 
red Clawson or Fultz. 


H. 
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Gunpowder Agricultural Club. 
How Shall we Use Commercial Fertilizers? 


The Gunpowder Club met July 26th, at the 
house of Jno. D. Matthews. The heavy show- 
ers which were falling (happily terminating a 
drought of long continuance) prevented much of 
an inspection of the farm or buildings, but the 
most cursory observer could perceive the signs 
everywhere apparent of enterprise and thrift. 
The residence, situated on an elevation overlook- 
ing a prospect of great beauty, was surrounded 
by a tastefully decorated lawn, the outlying 
buildings within convenient access and view,— 
the whole impressed everywhere unmistakably 
with marks of habitual neatness and order. 


Sam’l M. Price was the foreman of the day, 
and Charles Price the delegate from the Gun- 
powder Junior Club. 

After the usual routine business, Col. W. S 
Franklin gave an account of his recent visit to 
the Echo Farm of Mr. F. R. Starr, at Litcbfield, 
Conn., describing the celebrated Jersey herd 
there kept, the stable and dairy arrangements, 
and especially dwelling upon the care observed 
to secure cleanliness in all operations. He re- 
quested the secretary to read from a recent num- 
ber of the Country Gentleman the following 
account of the remarkable yield of one of the 
cows of his herd, as follows: 

“Filbert (the famous Centennial prize cow) 

bat her last calf October 25th, 1878. Her 

from the morning of October 29th to the 
evening of June 28th, (eight months,) weighed 
8,4664 pounds. 
tested four times during the eight months, and 
was as follows: 1,095 pounds; 1,035 pounds; 
1,060 pounds; 1,030 pounds;—total, 4,220 | 
pounds,—one-fourth of which makes her average 
weight 1,055 pounds, so that she gave during the 
eight months more than eight times her own 
weight in milk. 

“Her milk for three days in November last 
made 6% pounds of butter, and although due to 
calve in less than three months (September 14) | 
her milk on the 20th, 21st and 22d of June made | 
4 pounds 54 ounces of butter. 

“It will naturally be asked, how was Filbert | 
fed? Mr. Starr is exceedingly particular in not 
over-feeding his cattle. 
them good, healthy breeders, rather than to force 
milk from them 

“Filbert, when in full flow of milk, hada daily 
allowance of four quarts of feed (ground corn 


and oats in equal parts) and two quarts of bran. | 


This was more than the usual supply, but was 
deemed advisable, owing to her large yield of 
milk. As soon as advisable, it was reduced to 
two quarts of feed and two quarts of bran per 
day, which was gradually farther reduced till 
she was put out to pasture in the spring, when 
the feed was taken off, and only one quart of 


bran allowed each day—a pint morning and | 


evening. 


The weight of the cow was | 


His chief aim is to make | 


“A moderate supply of ha 
beets made up her winter foo 

“Filbert, (dropped March, 1874,)is now giving 
26 pounds of milk per day.” 

Saml. M. Price submitted samples of a wheat 
obtained from Frederick county, Virginia, 
known there as the Gypsy Amber, and some of 
which he intended sowing this fall. It is re- 
ported to be an early variety, a good yielder and 
to stand well. The heads were not large, but 
were well filled. 

The same gentleman had read a letter from a 
well-known lawyer, giving advice in detail as to 
the proper steps to be taken in distraining tres- 
passing cattle, so as to comply with the rather 
intricate provisions of the law touching such 
action. 

The editor of the American Farmer, who 
was present, handed the secretary the following 
communication received by him : 


ay and a very few 


The Loss in Saving Wheat. 


A great deal has been published in agricultural 
journals about using fertilizers, turning in green 
crops, &c., to increase the yield of wheat, but 
little has been said about saving what is made ; 
and I doubt if one farmer in one thousand has 
any idea of the amount of loss which occurs, 
even with the most careful management. 

A neighbor of mine had a field of 85 acres, 
this year, which is very near my house, and I 
determined to try an experiment to ascertain his 
loss. The field was seeded last fall in good 
time; was fertilized with 300 Ibs. of bone-dust 
per acre; the land thoroughly prepared, and the 
wheat, (1 bushel per acre,) put in with a drill. 
When ripe, the neighbors judged it would yield 
10 bushels per acre. To ascertain what the crop 
would make and the loss in the crop, I went into 
the field and selected one square yard, which I 
was sure was under an average, cut it off, dried 
| it thoroughly, then rubbed it out, and it weighed 
| just 6 ozs. From this data for a calculation, it 
| appears the field made 30} bushels per acre, and 
| the 85 acres made 2,571 bushels. His wheat was 
| a8 well handled, saved and threshed (by steam) 
| as clean as is usual, and I thought with as little 
| waste as I ever saw, and yet he only got 1,050 
| bushels,—showing a ‘clear loss of 1,521 bushels. 
| In other words, he got about 2-5, and lost 3-5 

| what the land made. Now isn’t it possible ‘or 

some inventive genius to devise some way by 

| which this loss, or a large portion of it, can be 

| av oided ? tseems to me that 1-5, or 500 bushels 

jin 2,500, would be a great loss; but when it 
| Teac ches 1,500 in 2,500 it is too bad. 

Will farmers generally try a similar experi- 
ment next year und report ? 

Very respectfully, C. 
King Geo. Co., Va., July, 1879. 

The members of the club were all of the 

| opinion that there was something far out of the 
way in the writer’s calculations or selection of 
his average. Most of them were unwilling to 
believe they suffered more than a margin of 
three per cent. of loss in saving their crops, and 
| few would have been disposed to confess to five 
per cent. or one bushel in twenty. 

A communication from Patapsco Grange was 

‘also read, as follows : 
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Watesing ‘eves. 
Messrs. Editors American Furmer: 

At a recent meeting of Patapsco Grange, the 
subject of watering horses was discussed ; the 
members generally being of the opinion that 
“during warm weather” horses should be taken 


in from the plow to water at the hours of 9 
o'clock A. M., and from 3 to 4 P. M. 

This grange wishes to know if the habit pre- 
vails in this State, and desires the opinion of 
farmers od on the subject, also of Mr. 
Lemay, V. 


T. ALvAn MERRITT’, 
Secretary Patapsco Grange. 

Edwin Scott thought it best for the horses to 
water them but three times daily, and that they 
stood up better to their work. 

Saml. M. Price agreed with him, thinking fre- 
quent drinking was a matter of habit with 
horses as with men. 

Ed. Matthews thought horses needed frequent 
watering like men. When he worked in hot 
weather he required abundance of water, and 
he gave it frequently to his horses. 

Dr. Merryman thought differences of consti- 
tution would make a different practice sometimes 
advisable, but that it could not be doubted 
horses sweating freely in warm weather needed 
additional supplies of water to keep it up. 

Jno. D. Matthews thought it was humane and 
profitable to take out and water as suggested by 
the letter read, and that the instinct of the 
animals might be safely trusted to. The opinions 
of other members were divided. 

Suckering Corn—Varieties of Wheat. 

Jno. D. Matthews asked whether it would be 
safe to sucker his corn now after the rain which 
had fallen copiously. Ed. Scott tliought the 
injury they might cause was already done. Jos. 
Bosley would take them off anyhow, and the 
views of the others also were diverse. 

Jno. D. Matthews asked what 
wheat the members would prefer. 

Col. Franklin said the millers were making a 
strong figh! against the Fu'tz and the Clawson, 
and this season had cut the price five cents per 
bushel, compared with other varieties. 

Jno. D Matthews thought that made no differ- 
ence, as the extra quantity raised would make 
more than the ditference. Jos. Bosley, being 
asked which gave him the most profit, said the 
Red Clawson, which stood well and yielded well, 
but he proposed using the Pennsylvania Amber 
or Lancaster Red for his main crop. 

8S. M. Price will sow the largest part Fultz. 
(qg.) Did the fly affect any particular variety ? 
(a.) Yes, the Lancaster Red the most. Ed. 
Scott will sow Fultz. So will Col. Franklin, but 
he wanted to know whether his own crop of 
this year, the grain aiminished in size by the dry 
weather, would answer for seed? It was 
answered that it would come back in one season 
to its full size ; but some of the members thought, 
in sowing seed, that only should be used which 
is perfect and fully ripened. 

Here the regular question for discussion was 
taken up: 

How can we Derive Greatest Bevefit from 
the Use of Commercial Fertilizers? 

W. W. Matthews would use them with wheat, 


variety of 


on which it is advantageous to use also a little ' with him has no effect; 
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Uses about 200 tbs., if * super-phos- 
phate, and drills in; if bone-dust, sows broad- 
coast about 500 tbs. Sees no benefit from ferti- 
lizers on oats. The most striking gain he ever 
knew by their use was one season when 400 Ibs. 
of bone-dust and 150 tbs. of super-phosphate 
was applied to wheat on oat ground, the cost per 
acre being $11. The gaim was 15 bushels per 
acre as compared with the land not fertilized, 
the yield being 30 bushels per acre. 

A.C. Scott.—Found greatest benefit on wheat; 
none on corn, though the fodder was increased. 
This season the difference was very marked 
where the drill fed well from where it was clog- 
ged, the latter giving little grain. Mixed one- 
half to one bushel of plaster with 200 tbs. ferti- 
lizer. 

Ed. Scott never saw any difference until 
this year, but where the drill fed well he had 
wheat, and where it failed he had none. His 
trial this time was on a light micaceous soil, 
different from the stiff soil on which he has 
heretofore tested it. (¢g.) Had you sown no fer- 
tilizer, would the average crop have been as poor 
as that - describe so much behind the ferti- 
tilized? (a.) Probably not. The rows in which 
it was ssalea grew stronger and shaded the 


manure. 


| others. 


Ed. Matthews.—Drilling with wheat gives the 
best returns. He sows 200 tbs. to the acre, 
always mixing the fertilizer with about one- 
fourth its weight of plaster. 

John Bond.—Experience with fertilizers not 
encouraging; has derived no benefit from their 
use, Which, however, was always on low mea- 
dow ground. 

Saml. M. Price.—Drills in with the wheat, and 
has never failed to secure a good result from 
their use, and this year the effect was very evi- 
dent. Would not advise broadcasting, but a 
good phosphate drilled in will always pay on 
wheat.—of course better on some soils than on 
others. He uses them on no other crops, except 
sometimes on potatoes. This year a mixture of 
dissolved bone, muriate of potash and nitrate of 
soda gave excellent results on potatoes. 

Jos. Bosley.—The difference where fertilizer 
was sown and where not was plainer this year 
than ever before. He had some trouble in the 
delivery of his drill, and as far as you could see 
the ground it was easy to discern where there 
was no fertilizer applied, and the difference was 
as great in the yield of grain and in the grass 
afterwards. Has no doubt of fertilizers paying 
when rightly applied. Uses his on wheat, anc 
with 3 tons of phosphate mixes 24 tons of 
plaster. 

Jno. D. Matthews thinks every farmer should 
study the needs of his own soils, and discover 
by experiment what is best adapted to them, and 
not only as to kinds of fertilizers, but quantities. 
His own tests have led him to change his appli- 
cations, and hereafter he will apply larger quan- 
tities than has been his practice in the past. It 
is true the variations of soils make differences 
in the results of such applications, but he has 
had as much benefit from fertilizers on stiff soils 
as on micaceous ones. He will use from 200 to 
400 Ths. of fertilizer this year to settle which 
gives the most profitable results. Bone-dust 
nor have some of the 





well-known brands of phosphates. Each man 
must test and judge for himself and his own 
land. 

Col. Franklin has not used commercial fer- 
tilizers, but inquired whether the experience 
of any present justified their use in connection 
with barn-yard manure. He was answered that 


Dickinson Gorsuch (absent from this meeting to | 
the manifest regret of all) always used the two | 


in this way with the most satisfactory results. 
He applied say half an average dressing of barn- 
yard manure, thoroughly rotted, and then used 
150 tbs. of super-phosphate. 


> 





Keeping Sheep on Shares. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In answer to the inquiry made in your last 
issue over the signature of M.,—‘What is a fair 
compensation to a tenant for the care of sheep, 
they being the property of the owner of the 


land, and he farming upon shares; and also what 


would be an equitable arrangement where the 
owner and tenant buy the sheep between them ?” 
I will suggest the following answer, having had 
considerable experience in putting sheep out on 


shares: 

We invariably require half the wool and half 
the lambs as our share of the profits on all lambs 
raised, when there has been due attention paid 
to the care and management of the sheep; but 
when lambs die from pure neglect, such as being 
exposed to the open cold, or perchance a stray 
and savage sow, for instance, should break in 
and devour a lamb,—in that case the loss should 
fall upon the tenant, because it is in his power 
to avoid both of the probable accidents; and we 
advise every one who raises sheep to pen their 
ewes at the period of gestation in comfortable 
quarters, and they will raise 25 per cent. more 
jambs. 

It is a very good plan for the flockmaster to 
visit the fold at intervals during the night with 
a lantern when ewes look likely to bring forth, 
when he is likely to save the life of an apparent 


inanimate lamb, caused by a tedious birth or | 
some otter cause, which can be readily done by | 


a little rubbing with a soft cloth, fed with a 
little cow’s milk and placed near the fire. 
have in this manner saved valuable lambs. In 
answer to the second part of the question, will 
say that the same proportion of profits ought to 
hold good as with the first. 


extra price for his share of the lambs, but 
require the tenant, or whoever keeps them, to 
bestow extra care and keep the lambs until old 
enough for disposition. 


and make fifty per cent.; and to the tenant, (as 
in this case may be termed,) because he avoids 
all risk of loss by dogs and disease, which often 
prove fatal to a flock. Very truly yours, 
bp. C. LEGG. 
Kent Island, Md., July 22, 1879. 





We | 


We sometimes put | 
out out blooded sheep, however, by paying | 


| Average share of each person employed in 


This business of put- | 
ting sheep out on shares is profitable to the | 
owner, because he can invest on another’s land | 
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Pearl Millet. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I notice some very adverse reports published 
of this newly-introduced forage plant, and I give 
my experience: 

I planted mine between June ist and 15th, but 
it came up badly and was replanted several 
times. The seed was dropped in drills, and at 
present the best of it covers circles of three feet 
in diameter, and with some upright stalks two 
feet in height. The disposition to stool, which 
was Claimed for it, is thus established. 

What may be the result finally is uncertain ; 
but corn planted in rows at the same time will 
yield twice the amount of fodder now on the 
same space, and could be cut off and the ground 
planted again. The millet looks vigorous, and 


now that the long drought is over it may redeem 

itself. 
Baltimore Co., Md. 
The 


Maryland Granges. 


T. W. Hooper. 





Grange. 


QUEEN ANNE’s CouNTY GRANGE met at Sud- 
lersville on Wendesday, July 30. H.O. Devries, 
State Agent, was present and made an address. 

Damascus, No. 80, Montgomery Co., dedi- 
cated its new hall on Thursday, July 3ist. A 
large company was present and a good time 
enjoyed by all. 

OTHER GRANGE HaA.is.—The new hall of 
Mantau, No. 169, Baltimore Co., is completed, 
and will soon be tormally dedicated. Patapsco, 
No. 125, Baltimore Co., is vigorously pushing its 
new hall ahead and expects to occupy it at the 
regular quarterly meeting of Baltimore Co. 
Grange in September. Fairlee, No. 8, Kent Co., 
is making preparations to build a hall, and so is 
Limestone Valley, No. 70, Howard Co. 





Another Group of Statistics for 
Farmers, 


$3,271,575,426.00 
151,557,638.00 
408,135,387.00 


Cash value farms in 1850 
Farm implements and machinery 
Live-stock X 
Total capital invested eee - $3 831,297.451.00 
«1,299,197, 682.00 


549.00 


Value of annual products, 49.50 .... 
No. of persons employed, 2,363,958. 
Share of each person of annual products. 
In 1850 the woolen, cotton, pig-iron, cast- 
iron and wrought-iron manufactories of 
the country had a capital of $ 136,964,0090.00 
Value of their products 165,562,382.00 
Value of raw materia! employed. 91,467,378.00 
Gross profits 74,095,004.00 
No. of persons employed, 168,7: 
the products of the five industries $1 036.00 
If the farmers had have realized the same 
profit on their capital invested that the 
manufacturers did their profits would 
WAVE DEON 2.000 cccece scccce sccces soneee $2,070.266,134 00 
Instead of which they were only . 1,299,197,682.00 
Showing a loss of ° 771,068 452.00 
or about }5 of the national debt each year. 
In 1870 the share of each agriculturist in 
the products of the soil was 
The sbare of each person engaged in the 
silk manufacture of its products was... 


$413.00 
1,836.00 








Those of each person in the wool business 1,941.00 
In 1850 it was only 
A gain per head in 20 years of 
7 a farmers lost in same period per 
eac 


$61,894,986.00 
155,405,505.00 
Hands emplo; ed 1s10. 


‘2, 863, ‘o 58 


No. of farmers 1850. 
1870. . 5,922,471 


Capital invested BE Sica: innacoinctenere $3,831,207,451.00 | 
1870 


11,124,958, 740.00 
$549.00 


413.00 
136.00 


$705,466,056.00 
321,498,2°8.00 


mm. in 20: years for each farmer 
Total loss to farmers on basis of No. in 


1870 
Total loss to farmers on basis hag No. in 


1,299,197,682.00 | 


anmegp petes of corn, act casucis 50 
“ “ “ 1870. 54.9 
wheat, 1850 99 
1870 $1.04 
PIONEER (Mp.) GRANGE. 


_ °e- 


“ “ 


Baltimore County Taxpayers. 


At a largely attended public meeting held in 
Temperance Temple, Baltimore, on July 17, of 
taxpayers of Baltimore county, called by a pre- 
vious meeting of delegates from granges and 
other farmers’ organizations, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were adopted with practi- 
cal unanimity: 


Whereas, In times like the present, of general 
depression in business, when incomes from all 
professions have been curtailed, and when the 
cost of farm products often equals and some- 
times exceeds their selling price, it is proper for 
the people to protest against unchecked as well 
as extravagant public expenditures; to adopt 
practical measures looking to the discontinuance 
of useless and superfluous officers; to a closer 
scrutiny over disbursements of all taxes collected 
from the people, and to providing additional 
safeguards against collusion and corruption, 


more county in convention assembled : 


1st. That the present is the time when it is the 
duty of every good citizen to labor for the reduc- 
tion of taxes, and to demand at the hands of 
public officers industry in the performance of 
official duties, and honesty in the expenditure of 
the people's money. 

2d. That in the selection of candidates for 


county offices of trust and honor, honesty and | 
| as may be necessary to secure the reform and 


capacity should be the first, and party fealty 
only a secondary consideration. 

8d. That we commend the action taken by 
the County Commissioners of Baltimore county 
in reducing county taxes to 53 cents on the $100, 
and we demand that there shall be such further 
retrenchment in county expenss, that the levy 
of 1880 shall be still further reduced. 

4th. That the Senators and Delegates soon to 
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be elected to represent Baltimore county in the 
next General Assembly of Maryland shall be and 
they are hereby requested to consider the pod 
and propriety of securing such legislation, an 

if necessary, such amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of Maryland as may give to each district in 
every county the right to levy, collect and dis- 
burse its own taxes for roads and schools and 
for such other purposes as may be of a local 
character, leaving in the hands of the County 


| Commissioners of levying and disbursing taxes 


for County Courts and such other purposes as 
are requisite and necessary for the county at 
large. 

5th. That all salaries not fixed by the Consti- 
tution ought to be reduced, and proper legisla- 
tion ought to be had to enforce a more rigid 


| compliance with the requirements of Section 1 


of Article 15 of the Constitution of Maryland, 
relating to Sheriffs. Clerks of Courts, Registers of 
Wills, and other officers “whose pay or compen- 
sation is derived from the fees or moneys comin 
into their hands for the discharge of their officia 
duties, or in any way —— out of or con- 
nected with their offices 


6th. That in order to diminish the expenses 

of courts, and especially to prohibit exorbitant 
perquisites and the collection of illegal fees, we 
respectfully call the attention of the Judges of 
the Circuit Court and of the Orphans’ Court to 
the provision of Section 9 of Article 4 of our 
State Constitution, which provides that said 
judges shall, from time to time, investigate the 
expenses, costs and charges of their respective 
courts, with a view to a change or reduction 
thereof, and report the result of such investiga- 
tion to the General Assembly for its action. 

7th. That legislation ought to be had to pro- 
hibit the County Commissioners from borrowing 
money on the credit of the county, and to 
restrain them from paying any debt not levied 
for or spending any money for any purpose not 


| included in the levy. 


8th. That we hereby endorse the resolutions 
passed by our fellow-citizens of Howard county, 
and in compliance with their suggestions we 
hereby request the chairman of this meeting to 
appoint a delegation of fifteen members, of 
whom he shall be one, to attend the State Tax 
Convention to be held on second Tuesday, the 


_ | 12th day of August next 
Kesolved, therefore, by the taxpayers of Balti- | 


9th. That this meeting appoint a standing 
comnittee of seven, with power to call a public 
meeting of the taxpayers of Baltimore county 
whenever, in the judgment of said committee 
or a majority thereof, such meeting may be 
necessary, and with power in committee to fill 
vacancies therein; and it shall be the duty of 
said committee to prepare and submit to the 
senators and delegates for this county in the 
next General Assembly of Maryland such laws 


abolish the grievances mentioned in the fore- 
going resolutions. 

10th. That we pledge ourselves to each other 
to vote for ne candidate for the legislature who 
will not previously and distinctly pledge himself 
to see that all property of every kind shall pay 
its share of taxes without any exception what- 
ever. 
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Home Department. 
Away from Home. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

At last, in the course of my wanderings, I 
have arrived at a point where I may pause and 
consider whether I have gathered aught which 
might interest the readers of the “Home Depart- 
ment of the Furmer.” It will be strange, 
indeed, if I have not, for my mental storehouse 
is crowded, but the trouble is that the rapid 
transit of these times admits only of one’s catch- 
ing things by glimpses; and possibly from the 
mass I may only be able to obtain glimpses of 
thought, until leisure and resuscitation at home 
shall have enabled me to arrive at something 
more comprehensive. 

I might tell you of much that is worth the 
telling about the beautiful scenery through 
which I have passed, but the daily papers are so 
filled with letters from tourists describing those 
things, that they seem too common-place for a 
journal like yours. I must therefore confine 
myself to some striking features which have 
impressed themselves upon me as being legiti- 
mately within our province. 

We left your good city on the 26th of June, and 
by the night train on the “Northern Central,” 
in order to catch scenes that were new by day- 
light. This was not my first experience of sleep- 
ing cars, but if I am forgiven for that I think it 


will be my last in hot weather; to be packed | 


away behind that mass of stuffy curtains, and 
with only the stolen privilege of opening a 


window at the back, is simply barbarous. There | 


is no comparison, as to comfort, between them 
and the reclining chairs of former times, or even 
a seat to oneself in an ordinary day car, with 
one’s satchel and shaw! for a pillow. The one 
redeeming feature is the facilities for making 
something of a toilet in the morning, but might 
we not have had these attached to the other 
cars; or else, could not the sleepers be better 
adapted to the seasons? Daylight restored to 


us our breath and our good humor, and we | 


looked out upon a country not oaly beautiful for 
seenery, but upon a land teeming with plenty. 
The “big barns” and well-kept fields told their 
tale, but the sight that most gladdened my eyes 
were the beautiful herds of cattle grazing, as it 
were, upon a thousand hills. These accounted, 
to my mind, for the more tasteful and beautiful 
country homes which took the place of “big 
barns” and small houses that abound in other 
parts of Pennsylvania. 

It seems as if the lesson were so plain that even 
he who rides in steam cars may read it: that 
there is more money and less labor in the rais- 
ing of cattle than tilling of the soil. But, of 
course, we need both. I am chiefly interested 
that Maryland should wake up and have her 
share of the good things going, which she will 
not have until all those waste acres that make 
men land-poor, and the smaller places which are 
considered not worth the while to cultivate, are 
utilized to give us beef and cheese; and ulti- 
mately to put money in our pockets. 

Wherever I have journeyed the fact is plain, 
that where there are many cattle there is also 
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prosperity. Ileave it toothers to judge which is 

/ the cause and which the effect. These evidences 
| increased as we approached Elmira, the vicinity 
| of which is noted for its creameries and cheese 
factories. My stay in Elmira did not admit of 
my Visiting any of these, but I have the prospect 
of that privilege on my return, which may 
afford me something more practical to offer you. 
The most pleasing feature of Elmira—a place 

of much beauty and many attractions—is 

“Democrats ;” not the honored and honorable 

party politically so designated, but simply a 

wagon, in which is combined more of comfort 

and convenience belonging to vehicles for every- 
day use than any I ever met with. They are 
light-running, commodious, easy-seated, without 
covers, and when one is seated in one of these, 
with a pair of horses worthy of such belong- 
ings, the amount of pleasure and sight-seeing 
that can be accomplished in and about Elmira is 
simply marvelous,—not because of speed so 
much, for mine host kuew too well the art of 
affording pleasure to his friends to hurry them 
past every place, but because, ride as long or as 
far as one pleased, one seemed never to grow 
weary. Elmira itself is almost entirely made up 
of homes full of seeming domestic comfort and 
prettiness, each one standing by itself, with 
liberal and open grounds around them, well-cared 
| for, and in most cases beautifully ornamented. 
Close fences and rows of houses are not to be 
found there. Everybody seems to live “open 
and above-board.” The side-walks are all of 
plank, and that I found to be the case through- 
out the western part of New York, and also in 
Illinois and parts of Wisconsin, especially in 
flut or prairie towns. It looks wasteful to me,— 
for, of course, the evidences of decay are con- 
stantly met with. 

But to return to Elmira,—a place which I 
should always leave reluctantly and return to 
gladly. I think I never saw so happy and con- 
tented acommunity. There is no lack of busi- 
ness indications, but there is no rush in it; 
they seem to make haste leisurely. Those 
“Democrats” tell the tale. Everybody has one, 
or, if they have not, everybody’s friend has ; and 
the conveyance being generous-bodied and the 
owner generous-hearted, the people are kept in 
good health and good spirits by their liberal 
airing, and thus predisposed to kindly greetings 
and easy hospitality. There is by no means a 
lack of elegant homes or elegant equipages, but 
the elegant homes are, nevertheless, homelike, 
and the elegant equipages kept in reserve, while 
the owners enjoy their “Democrats.” 

If I had gone to Elmira without any know- 
ledge of its location geegraphically, and had 
only the manners and habits of the people to 
judge from, I should have unhesitatingly claimed 
it as belonging to Maryland. There is nothing 
to identify it with New York, socially viewed. 

One must needs move on; therefore, in order 
to accomplish my visit to Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, I must turn from Elmira, with all its fascina- 
tion, and without giving, as I should like, an 
uccount of our visit to Watkins Glen and other 
scarcely less beautiful points of interest in that 
vicinity, in order to leave space for something 
in regard to this part of the world. I wus sur- 
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prised to find on our way hither much less re- | Easter’s dark blue bathing suits, easily carried, 
gard for the comfort and convenience of travelers, | and giving the owners thereof a wonderfully 
either on the road or at the stopping places, | independent feeling. I did not envy them, 
than in the East. It is time, I think, that Chi- why I 


cago at least should make some decent arrange- 
ment for the comfort of those who, passing 
through, are yet compelled to linger for an hour 
or two waiting for trains. 


provision. I know, of course, that the best of 


accommodations are to be had in the city, but | 
there is not even a place to be found where one | 


may leave their baggage while they go in search 
of these. The best place accessible, and recom- 
mended by a railroad official as such, was simply 
execrable. However, we survived it, and our 
digestive organs recovered tone among the gen- 
erous providers in central Illinois. And there 
it was that I saw the most extensive farming 
I ever met with. A single field seemed like an 
immense tract of country, and the rows of 
broom corn were miles long without a break; 


the soil looks so black and mellow that it feasted | 
Farmers were, how- | 


the eye just to look at it 
ever, groaning over “the times.” They say the 
results are so small as hardly to pay expenses ; 
and the worst of it is that the banks will break, 
and frequently the money on deposit for carrying 
on their extensive works is thus spirited away, 
and they have no alternative but a mortgage. 
The cattle which were being brought in large 


herds from the extreme south where pasturage | 


had failed, seemed to gladden the farmers and 
give a brighter outlook. The country is so flat 


that of course there necd be very little throwing | 


up of the earth to build the railroads, and there- 
fore the enclosure is available for agricultural 
purposes. The Illinois Central seems to have 
an extraordinarily liberal allowance, and all 
along, close to the track, (and there is only one,) 
the grain and potato field- fill the space where 


in our part of the world are only ditches and | 


sand banks, except here and there where these 
are omitted the prairie flowers almost cover the 
ground, looking exactly like a crowded flower 
garden. 

As to the homes and manner of living out 
here, there is a very noticeable ditference from 
our own, some features of which I shall feel at 
llberty to notice at my leisure, with due regard 
to the point of honor which forbids a betrayal 
of the confidence which hospitality implies. ” If 
I were young, and a man, I should most certain- 
ly follow the advice of the “immortal Greeley” 
and “go West,” but being a woman, and no 
longer young, I very decidely prefer the East— 
especially that little triangular State which is 
so much a part of the real heart of our country 


that it may justly claim to be the seat of all the | 


virtues—“My Maryland.” CERES. 
Wisconsin, July 21, 1879. 


What to do with Children in Hot 
Weather, 


BY MRS. J. B. 


MOORE BRISTOR, 


My neighbors across the way left for the sea- 
shore some weeks ago. 
their huge Saratoga trunks well filled 
newly-made dresses, their straps folding in 


In all my travels I | 
never met with a place more destitute of such | 


| skin. 


I saw them depart, | 
with | 


though every mother will understan 
wished Charley and Fan could have gone also. 
The question is, what shall I do to keep them 
well this hot weather—that is, of course, as far 
as it lies in my power. The heat has paled 
their little cheeks somewhat, and summer 
months are full of perils. An afternoon sleep 
is one of the best recipes for children. I have 
an aunt who has brought up most successfully a 
large family. When the summer came, though 
she lived in one of the coolest mountain places 
I ever visited, each child had to lie down after 
dinner. If they fretted or protested they 
couldn't and Bee sleep (most children have 
& mortal antipathy against this form of repose, 
or indeed any other,) she took no notice of it. 
Generally the effects were most blissful. With 
my children I darken the room, and find, when 
they cannot see to employ hands or feet in mis- 
chief, and have no one to talk to, after a while 
sleep follows. Growing children need a great 
deal of it, especially nervous ones. However 
hot the weather I eschew baker’s bread ; crushed 
wheat well boiled, with milk and sugar added, 
is an excellent dish. This summer, after eating 
in Edinburgh the coarse oatmeal cakes sold in 
the stores there, I have made griddle cakes 


| (baked, at least, on the griddle,) of one cup of 


Scotch oatmeal, one cup of corn or Indian meal 
or Graham flour, a little salt, about a teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder of good quality, a little 
flour and water enough not to have them stiff. 
They are easily and quickly baked brown. If 
children ebject to food that is best for them, or if 
they tire of it, contrive something with it—fresh, 


| sweet berries, jelly, custard, or something to 


make it more palatable. When crushed wheat 
has been rejected, I have often found it eagerly 
eaten when strawberries were put in it. Let 
your child’s dress be loose and cool; often ex- 
amine underclothing to see if you can readily 
pass your hand between underbudies and the 
Keep them from racing or exposure to 
noon-day heat. If the street proves attractive, 
invest a little in seeds and plants for the yard, 
however small it may be, and give them sole 
proprietorship. I can’t tell how many times my 
children have brought me plants, corn and peas 
tuken up by the roots to show me how fast they 
were growing ! 


aa ey eee eee 
Housekeeper’s Responsibilities. 


A very great responsibility devolves upon the 
housekeeper or manager of the household, for 
on her depends in a very great degree the health 
and happiness of its inmates. The responsi- 
bility is not felt, or least not realized in its mag- 
nitude, by the farmers’ wives of the present day. 


| No one doubts the importance of health; with- 


out it we cannot be happy, and we can neither 
be useful, beautiful or agreeable. A great por- 
tion of the sickness prevalent is caused by im- 
proper food and clothing. Farmers’ wives can- 
not afford to be sick, nor to have their husbands 
and children sick. Sickness is expensive, ex- 
travagant and demoralizing. It wastes our 





money in doctors’ bills and apothecaries’ pre- 
scriptions; wastes our time and labor which 
should be used in productive industry or elevat- 
ing recreations, instead of caring for the sick, 
peevish, fretful invalid. If one-half the time 
now spent in concocting elaborate, indigestible 
and unhealthy food, and providing fanciful and 
fashionable clothing, were spent in obtaining 
information as to the laws which govern our 
lives, and the means of promoting health, sick- 
ness would be almost unknown. In avoiding 
sickness our energies are chiefly expended in pre- 
cautions against taking cold. While this is right 
as far as it goes, more caution in avoiding impro- 
per food, and providing warm, loose clothing 
equally distributed over the person so as to keep 
the system in such a vigorous condition that a 
cold will not attack you, is of vastly more im- 
portance. It has been well said that you cannot 
take cold or get sick in any way while the 
stomach is in a healthy, vigorous condition, so 
that your food is naturally and really digested, 
and converted into healthy blood, and thus the 
waste of the system kept up and strength manu- 
factured to supply the daily demand. With 
care food can be made platn and healthy, and at 
the same time be palutuble. A strong healthy 
erson will relish food without any assistance 
rom condiments and stimulants, and a weak 
stomach can be restored to strength by an avoid- 
ance of those things which tend to weaken it. 

Men caring for criminals and inebriates are 
experimenting upon the effect of different kinds 
of food in those moral diseases which cause 
crime. Their reports of the influence of food on 
the moral and spiritual states of their patients 
are very interesting and instructive. One case, 
which I recollect, was that of a child so wicked 
and entirely unmanageable by his p:rents that 
they placed him under the care of an eminent 
physician, who assured me that in six months 
time he became a gencral favorite of the house- 
hold, ceased to curse and swear, and became 
docile and affectionate. This result was obtained 
without one word of correction or reproof; 
merely by changing his diet. When he came 
there he would eat nothing but animal food, and 
had become animal in character. By depriving 
him of that which rendered him cross, irrituble 
and excitable, and substituting a diet of fruit, 
rain and vegetables plainly cooked but nour- 
ishing, he became entirely changed in disposition 
and appearance. This shows to what an extent 
we have the power to exert a beneficial influence 
over our families by giving them plain and 
healthy habits in food and drink. It is a study 
well calculated to engage the attention and em- 
ploy the best energies of the wives and mothers 
of the nation.— Fuirlee Grange Garner. 


a od — 


Healthfulness of Plants. 
BY MRS. J. B. MOORE BRISTOR. 


The two great reasons why country life is so 
much more healthful than city, are: the former is 
not closely built, therefore the air has fuller sweep 
and is purer, and also there is in the country 
abundance of plant life,—grass, trees, bushes,— 
growing, sending out abundance of ozone, as 
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well as sweet fragrance. If we are, none of us, 
so rich as the Rothschilds, (who, when their aged 
mother refused to leave a crowded, wretched 
part of the old Europe, a city in which she 
had long lived, bought at a cost, it is said, of 
some millions, the neighboring squares and 
blocks of houses, and tore them down, that their 
venerable parent might have open space and 
better air, as well as familiar surroundings and 
time-worn associations,) yet we could have a 
few plants, and more of us would have them 
did we know their exceeding healthfulness. 
If your yard is, like many city ones, all paved, 
take up three or four bricks, letting one remain 





next the house wall to avoid dampness. Dig 
out all the sand and old earth which has long 
, been kept from sunlight below, and partly cover 
{the hole with good fresh earth. Into this 
| opening transplant, if you wish, a rapid climber, 
| ahoneysuckle or wisteria, or, if something slower, 
|a noisette or climbing rose. Fill all up with 
| good earth; water daily; give strong twine or 
trellis work as support. And a few years later, 
| when your windows are festooned with waving 
| delicate sprays of wisteria, with fragrant blos- 
| soms of honeysuckle or clusters of June roses, 
| tell me if there has not been an improvement ; 
| if the air is not sweeter; the prospect more in- 
viting! One great trouble is, most city houses 
| are rented, and tenants generally care little about 
| the property which belongs to another ; but this is 
a matter all parties are interested in. There are 
some old-fashioned houses in our city in which 
| neighboring walls are ivy-covered, with birds 
|singing in the branches, with walks lined with 
sturdy box and the flowers that were planted 
there long ago. What a joy they are to the 
children ; and in hot summer afternoons, when 
later occupants bring out the long rubber hose 
and pour a plentiful shower of diamond spray on 
dusty Icaves and dingy bushes, brightening and 
beautifying them, what delightful c-olness and 
fragrance are set forth. For a garden, especially 
a city one, a Towner & Lanidstreet hose is 
really indispensable. Plants, rose bushes and 
others grow much faster if kept from dust, and 
this is the effectual easy way to keep off vermin. 
Many plants with ornamental foliage can only 
thus be cleaused. An ivy, if kept in the house, 
will not flourish unless the leaves are occasion- 
ally washed. Each plant-leaf is full of pores or 
breathing tubes, which are closed if the plant is 
full of dust—thus injuring vigorous growth. 
Fifth-avenue mansions are often almost covered 
with wisteria, which grows to a great height and 
very rapidly ; living out well all winter. Red- 
brick walls at best are unsightly, and the timely 
outlay of a trifle might, in most cases, make 
them exceedingly attractive. Last year I spent 
some time with a family whose house was partly 
covered with wisteria. The large garden, from 
want of care or taste, was so arranged as to be 
an eye-sore, but from each window there was a 
feast of beauty; the eye dwelt unwearied and 
charmed on the graceful floating spray-like 
foliage of this splendid climber. 





Hvmiuiry is of all graces the chiefest when it 
doesn’t know itself to be a grace at all.—St. 
Bernard. 
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The Crops in Europe. 

The weather in England, France and Italy 
has been exceedingly unfavorable for the wheat 
crops, (wet, cold and unseasonable,) and great 
anxiety is felt as to the outcome. Not only is the 
wheat crop in England very backward, but oats, 
barley, potatoes and hay are alike deficient. The 
Mark Lane Express of July 29 says : 

“The ground is still sodden from the violent 
storms at the commencement of the week, but 
since Tuesday the weather has been bright and 
fine. The condition of the potato crop will 
almost certainly be disappointing, and even 
under favorable circumstances a loss may be 
expected equal to millions of pounds sterling. 
The ears of wheat are generally small, but 
mostly satisfactory and free from blight and 
vermin. The state of the ground, however, is 
evidently unfavorable to the maturing of the 
grain. In the south of Scotland and north of 
England the harvest is not likely to commence 
before September, and there is thus time during 
which improved weather may do much for 
wheat and something for barley. In other parts 
of the country there is less time for recovery, 
and more injury has been suffered. Oats appear 
to be in better condition than wheat and barley. 

The grain supplies from Southern Russia will 
be shortened by the ravages of insects, and the 
deficiency is estimated up to sixty per cent. 
Italy is actually importing wheat, and France 
will be a large buyer. On every side, except in 
this country, the crops are short, and it is 
thought that only the immense shipments have 
kept prices down, which must become higher. 








General Meem’'s Sale. 


It is with great pleasure that we call atten- 
tion to the advertisement of General Meem’s 
sale, which takes place on the 20th instant at his 
farm near Mt. Jackson, Va., and which ought to 
attract a large attendance from our own State as 
well as Virginia. His sale of last year was a 


| great success as regards the assemblage present ; 


and as there is no better or more advantageous 
plan of disseminating good stock, we hope there 
will be this year even more of our farmers on 
The railways offer good facilities in 
It will be noticed that 


hand. 
trains and low fares. 


| there will probably be some Short-horns added 


to the sale. Gen. M. writes us he will buy a 
number in Kentucky for that purpose if he can 
get them low enough to meet the views of the 
farmers of Maryland and Virginia. 


The Bickford and Huffman Drill. 


This well-known machine, the “ Farmer’s 
Favorite,” whose reputation is widely and de- 
servedly extended, is kept fully up to the stand- 
ard of highest usefulness by further improve- 
ments for the coming season, making it better 
than ever adapted to its work. Amongst these 
are the substitution of steel springs for the tubes, 
instead of the gum ones heretofore used ; 8 steel 
axle running through and revolving with the 
wheels ; the grass seed may be sown either from 
the front or rear; the stirrer feet are so altered 
as to preclude possibility of clogging ; and the 
land measurer is now run by the actual motion 
of the axle. Col. Underhill informs us that the 
demand is greater than usual for his drills this 
year. 

(@~To country residents making holiday 
excursions, there is no kind of travel uniting 
health-giving and pleasant novelty of scene like 
a sea voyage, and to such we can heartily recom- 
mend the trip by the vessels of the Merchants 
and Miners’ Line from this city to Boston, as 
one of the most delightful they can take. See 
the advertisement. 


Appreciative. 


O. F. B., Kempsville, Va., writes: “I send 
you inclosed $5, for subscription for The Amert- 
can Farmer—the best, because it is the most 
practical of all the agricultural papers which I 
ever read.” 
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("From long experience in their use we can 
testify to the Burts’ Shoes, advertised as a spe- 
cialty by L. Weinberger, being admirable for 
wear and comfort. 


The Baltimore County (Md.) Agricul- 
tural Society. 


Preparations for the first show of this associa- 
tion are being vigorously pushed forward, and 
everything is expected to be in readiness by the 
date fixed,—the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th of Sep- 


tember. 

The location of the society at Timonium is a 
convenient one, within easy reach of Baltimore 
city and accessible from all parts of the county 
and the State. The York turnpike road binds 
it on one side, and on the other the Northern 
Central Railway, whose track will be run directly 
into the fair-grounds. Favorable arrangements 
with the officers of the company will give the 
amplest accommodations in moving visitors and 
articles and stock for exhibition. 

The premium-list, while not large in amount, 

is sufficiently extensive in its prouvisions, it is 
believed, to secure a varied display of the stock, 
products, &c., of Baltimore and adjoining coun- 
ties, and every means will be tried to have such 
efficient and disinterested judges that the awards 
will possess more than ordinary value,—giving 
expression, as they will, to the verdict of ex- 
perts. 
In Jersey cattle, for which Baltimore county 
is noted as well for the number as the excellence 
of its herds, it is thought a display of almost 
unequalled merit can be made. An invitation 
has been accepted by Mr. W.S. Taylor, of New 
Jersey, a distinguished breeder, to act as judge 
in thisclass. In the Poultry Department ajudge 
of the American Poultry Association will make 
the awards, and by the standard of excellence 
adopted by it. So far as practicable, similar ac- 
tion will taken in other departments,—thus 
securing capable and experienced men to pass 
on the exhibits. 

Baltimore county, from its situation as regards 
the rest of the State, and from its agricultural 
resources and population, — to have a splen- 
did exhibition of herself; and as she invites her 
sister counties to join with her, there is no rea- 
son why the show of her society should not be 
& great success, and grow in popular favor every 

ear. 

" The list of prizes can be obtained by persons 
interested, on application at the office of the 
American Farmer. 


* 


Another Self-Binder. 





The Champion Company has secured a ma- 
chine which, if the reports already given of its 
operations are correct, will do most excellent 
work, and dispense with the use of wire for bind- 
ing, which is expensive and very objectionable 
to the millers. The Champion binds with twine, 
and it is said of the sheaf that “when caught by 








the binder, is pressed lightly together, securely 
bound, and a strong knot tied in the cord, render 
ing it next to impossible for the binding to come 
loose. This is another point over many if not 
all wire-binding machines. Farmers claim that 
the twisted wire often becomes loose and the 
sheaves fall to pieces in handling, but such a 
thing cannot occur with one of the Champion 
Self-Binders. It is too late in the season to have 
these new machines extensively introduced, but 
another season will find them early in the 
market.” 


Peruvian Guano. 


We noticed in our last month’s edition that 
the importation of this article direct into the 
port of Baltimore had recommenced, and that 
Mr. John Q. A. Holloway was the representa- 
tive of Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., agents for 
the consignees of the Peruvian government. 
That gentleman, it will be seen by his advertise- 
ment in another page, is now offering this guano 
delivered from the warehouses of the Peruvian 
government, 


PERUVIAN GUANO, of the “Lobos” brand, is 
also advertised by Messrs. Voss Brothers, 55 S. 
Gay street, the analysis of which is guaranteed 
as in their advertisement. 


Fine Wheat, 


We were recently shown by Mr. Chas. E. 
Easter, of the well-known house of Hamilton 
Easter & Sons, of this city, a sample of a hand- 
some and heavy wheat, which he has grown for 
three years, and the yield of which is remarka- 
ble. He became the possessor of about two gills 
of an imported wheat which he sowed in the 
fall of 1876, and from which he harvested about 
one peck. The following season he sowed this 
peck and obtained 15 bushels. Late in the 
autumn of ’78 he sowed 5 bushels of this on a 
little over 4 acres of land, in not very good 
heart, and to which 200 tbs. only of super-phos- 
phate was applied, and the yield he is satisfied 
is quite 200 bushels. The grain is white, large 
and plump; the heads full and large, with 
beards which are black, or partly white and 
black, and the chaff is white. The crop of ’78 
weighed 67 or 68 Tbs. to the bushel. The straw 
is extremely stiff and tall. Mr. Easter calls the 
variety “Centennial Black-Bearded,”’ and sam- 
ples which he has exhibited have caused much 
comment. The U. 8. Agricultural Department 
has the refusal of 100 bushels of the seed, and 
we hope it will be generally distributed for trial. 

ne D> 

Tue Carrot Co. (Mp.) AGRICULTURAL So- 
CIETY will hold its fair at Westminster, Sept. 30 
and Oct. 1, 2 and 3. 

THE DELAWARE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
will hold its show at Dover, Sept. 22 to 27. 
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Heavy Shipments of Wheat. 

The receipts and exports for July from the port 
of Baltimore are largely in excess of any pre- 
vious month, the demand from Europe to make 
up for short crops there being unusually heavy 
for this period of the year. 

In the month of July 171 vessels cleared for 
foreign ports, viz: Thirty-one steamships, 17 
ships, 101 barks, 16 brigs and 6 schooners. They 
took away 3,{46,655 bushels wheat, 1,255,393 do. 
corn, 28,485 brls. flour, 1,344,426 Tbs. lard, 2,016,- 
692 gallons refined petroleum, 2,588 hhds. 
tobacco, 412,120 tbs. bacon, 365,225 tbs. tallow, 
2,530 bales cotton, 3,227 tons coal, 338 head 
beef cattle, 1,386 sheep, and many other articles 
of domestic produce. The total value of all the 
exports was $6,116,864, against $3,325,140 in 
June, and in excess of any month recorded. 

The comparative receipts of grain for the month of 
July, 1875 and 1879, were as follows: 

heat. Corn. Oats 
838,024 90,928 
1,263,965 78,163 


Barley. 
29,166 
13.199 


Rye. 
4,104 


July, 1878 
“ 25.507 


July, 1879. ....5,122,955 
Increase. ......2,395,206 
Decrease 





The Wheat Crop in Talbot Co., Md. 


The Comet and Advertiser says there is much 
disparity in the yield of different fields of 
wheat,—running all the way from five to twenty 
for one. Generally, where no fertilizer was 
used there is no crop, ora very poorone. Fultz 
wheat has done well this year, and the German 
red has yielded poorly 

There has been an unusually large amount of 
raked wheat this harvest; one estimate is that 
in most fields the raked wheat amounts to one- 
tenth of the crop. 

The weather for threshing has been very fine, 
and wheat is being shipped in excellent condi- 
tion. There is a general movement among the 
farmers to get the wheat off as soon as possible. 





Veterinary Inquiries. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 
Correspondents who desire to have gratuitous 
advice through the columns of the American 
Farmer must be explicit and clear in describing 
the particular ailments or the symptoms thereof. 
Without that it is impossible to arrive at a cor- 
rect knowledge of any disease or injury a horse, 
cow, éc., may be suffering from, and still more 
difficult to prescribe the proper remedy. 
Baltimore. D. Lemay, V. S. 
fe 
The American Farmer, published by S. Sands 
& Son, Baltimore, enters its sixtieth year with 
all the life and energy of a juvenile in its teens. 
Its contributors are men and women of culture 
and experience, and its articles are of solid 
rmanent value. There is no clap-trap about 
it. Its editors are judicious and discriminating, 
and the price is vastly less than the value of the 
magazine. It ought tp be in every farm-house 
in the State — Fairlee Grange Garner, Jan. 1879. 


Italian Bees. 


Mrs. L. Harrison, of Peoria, Lll., writes as fol- 
lows: I have been keeping bees for a number of 
years. I keep Italians. I have not “about as 
many bees as any man in the West,” (or woman 
either,) but I have 150 hives in my apiary stand- 
ard Langstroth, manufactured from good lum- 
ber, well seasoned and planed, and I think I can 
to-day afford to give $1 a piece for every moth- 
worm found in my apiary, and yet, perhaps in 
old, rickety, rotten hives, full of cracks and cre- 
vices, in some weak stocks of pure Italians, par- 

| ticularly in one which had become queenless 
and been neglected afterwards, moth-worms 
| might be found. And right here let me say that 
|the man who will keep his bees in old, dirty, 
rotten hives, deserves not only to have oa 
worms in them, but in his coffin. Like Patrick 
Henry, “I have but one lamp by which my feet 
| are guided, and that is the lamp of experience.” 

In years passed I have frequently bought 
combs in the spring from parties who had lost 
their bees Curing the winter many of them with 

/moth-worms in them, placed them directly in 
the hives, and in a few days the Italians would 
have them nicely cleaned out, and this was done 
so often that five years ago I made the assertion, 
and with five years additional experience I see 
no reason to modify it, that “a teacupful of Ital- 
ian bees in a hive will keep the moths out of 
the combs,” and now, as the “proof of the pud- 
dling is in eating it,” ladies and gentlemen, 
doubting Thomases, one and all, you are invited 
to meet me at my battle-ground and inspect. 


State and District Fairs, 1879. 


New York 
Rochester... 
Little Rock t. 20 


8—13 
. 15—19 


American Institute 
American Pom. Soc... 
Arkansa 

Gc nccecacs vse Sacramento 


Canada Central 


Colorado ... 
Connecticut. 


DIOIDWOLS «00 cctes ceed 
ee EE vcdcsceeee 660 


Georgia..... 


TIMMOIS.cccccccccccsces 


Indiana 


Guelph, Ont 
.Denver 
Hartford 
Dover.... 


. Springfield 
Indianapolis 


CRICRSO.. 2.0000 


- 10—15 


: . 27 to Nov. 1 


29 to Oct. 4 
29 to Oct. 4 
1— 5 


ah id B-apxmieareee Sept. 
Inter-State -Chicago ........Sept. 3 to Oct. 18 
Kentucky Assn Prankfort...ccoscceces Sept. 2—7 
Michiyzan Detroit... Sept. 15-19 
Wertern Michigan.... Grand Rapids...... . 
Minnesota A. & M. Ass. Miunea 
Minnesota yn. P 
Nebraska 
New Jersey... 
New York 
Northern Ohio Cleveland .ccesce svec 
Northern Indiana Fort Wayne ..... 
Northern Kentucky....Florence 
Norther’. Nebraska....Fremont.... 
Northwest Agl. Asso. . Dubuque 
New England Worcester.... 
North Carolina........ 
North Georgia 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island ...... 
St. Louis 
| Southern Ohio... 
Southern Kentuc 
South Carolina 


Sept. 1— 6 
Sept. 1— 6 
Sept. 8—12 
Sept. 15—20 
Sept. 
Sept. 
.. Sept. 
-«. Aug. 26 
. Sept. 
Sept. 
. Sept. 
oo coe Oct. 
Atlamte.é........20.5. Oct. 
Columbus ............ Aug. 
Philadelphia Sept. 
.-Cranston Sept. 
.. St. Loui «ee Oct. 
“eer Sept. 22—26 
Oct. T10 


ooo Li 
-Waverly 


y...Glasgow.... 
Columbia 
. «Oct. 28 to Nov. 1 
Tri-State .. 
| Vermont Montpelier 
Virginia OS errr 
} Wieconsin.............Madison..... 





Grange Pic-Nic. 

Little Creek and Laurel Granges held a very 
enjoyable pic-nic on the camp-ground near 
Laurel, Delaware, on the 10th of July. The 
grove where it was held being well shaded, while 
the grass was abundant, thus preventing dust. 
The water was not so abundant as desirable, and 
the quality rather poor. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Domestic Recipes. 


BorLEp Ham.— Put a ham in a boiler while 
the water is cold; be careful that it boils slowly, 
or rather simmers. A ham of twenty pounds 


| takcs four hours and a half, larger and smaller in 


On arriving at the ground at half-past ten, we | 


found quite a number of brothers and sisters 


with their little ones which was constantly in- | 


creased until quite late in the afternoon. 

At about twelve, the Patrons spread their 
cloths under the shade, and commenced to un- 
load their baskets of the many good things which 
they had provided for the occasion, and soon 
various, gay, laughing parties could be seen 
seated on the grass enjoying their dinners. 

There was no attempt at display, but each one 
present seemed to vie with the other in the en- 
deavor to make it “a jolly good time,” as one of 
the brothers expressed himself. 

At about 8 o'clock the intellectual part of the 
exercises commenced with a grange song. Then 


followed the reading of the “Declaration of | 


Grange Purposes,” by the W. M, W. B. 
Records, of Little Creek Grange. Then fol- 
lowed short addresses by W. Lecturer Dr. W. 
Marsters and W. M. A. E. Acworth, (two of the 


invited speakers for the occasion,) both of | 
Pioneer Md. Grange,—the first showing that | 
the farmers are the foundation of all true pros- | 


perity in a country; that upon their common 
sense, education, and productions all other 


classes depend, even though they are a plain | 


people, the latter quoting statistics to show that 


insanity is more prevalent among farmers than | 


in any other class, and that their “average share 
in the annual production of farm products” has 
fallen from $549.00 in 1850 to $413.00 in 1870, 
and this too in the face of the fact that corn and 


| bread and let all boil until tender. 


proportion ; keep the water well skimmed. A 
green ham wants no soaking, but an old one 
must be soaked sixteen hours in a large tub of 
water. 

ITALIAN Move or Dresstna MACCARONI.— 
Boil half pound of maccaroni with two blades 
of mace and an onion. Put on with it a sweet- 
Add a pint 
of tomatoes, a large lump of butter, pepper and 
salt and a teaspoonful of mustard. Put into a 
deep dish alternate layers of maccaroni and 
thick layers of grated cheese till the dish is full, 


| putting cheese on the top. Serve hot, with a 
| small glass dish of the finest cheese grated, so 


that each one may add cheese if preferred. 
IraLIAN CREAM.—Melt three-fourths of an 


| ounce of isinglass in half pint of milk, with a 


| stick of cinnamon and a small piece of lemon- 


peel in it; into one pint of rich cream put some 


| granulated sugar, the juice of three oranges, and 


then strain the isinglass in it when cold and 
whip them all together; when it gets thick put 
in a mould; place on ice in a very cold place.— 
An English Woman, in Germantown Telegraph. 


-@e@- 


Holloway’s ‘ Excelsior.” 


To show the continued excellence of “Excel- 
sior’ as manufactured by me after the original 


| formula, and its favorable comparison, as hereto- 


wheat were both higher in 1870 than in 1850,— | 


the average price of corn in 1850 being 50 cts., 


while in 1870 it was 549 cents, and wheat in | 
1850 averaging 99 cents per bushel, and $1.04 in | 
| J. Q. A. HoLtuoway, Baltimore: 


1870. Other statistics were quoted to prove 
that the “average share of each person in the 
productions of wool manufacturing” had 


in- | 


creased from $1,392.00 in 1850 to $1,941.00 in 


1870. From this was argued the necessity of 
co-operation among furmers, and that this was 
best effected in the grange organization, which 
sought to educate farmers as to the duties of 
their calling and in the cause of their failures. 

Then the audience were dismissed, and en- 
raged in friendly chat until a late hour. Bro. 
E L. Martin’s (P. M. Seaford Grange) absence 
was deeply regretted by all, as he had been in- 
vited to address the people on the occasion, and 
had accepted the invitation. 

There were over 300 present, a large majority 
of whom were ladies. 

This was the second of the joint pic-nics of 
these two granges. In numbers it far exceeded 
the first one of two years ago. The interest, 
too, seemed to be deeper than then. 

Little Creek and Laure] Granges make most 
of their purchases through grange channels ; 
are composed of live men and women, and conse- 
quently stand no chance of “giving up the ghost” 
very soon. A. 


| the 





fore, with all other fertilizers, the following 
received from Col. Jas. H. Morgan is published : 


Harris Lot, CHARLES Co., MD., 
July 8, 1879. 


DEAR Str—I have been using the Excelsior 
manufactured by you since 1863, (over 15 years,) 
growing wheat, corn and tobacco, and it affords 
me pleasure to say it has always given me great 
satisfaction in the production of crops and in 
improvement of my land. Last fall I 
applied 200 pounds per acre on a piece of land 
of only fair quality, containing 22 acres, harrow- 
ing the Excelsior in with the wheat. I have 
just harvested and sold my crop. The 22 acres 
yielded 503 bushels, or 23 bushels per acre, and 
the wheat is of very superior quality, weighing 
63 pounds per bushel by the State weigher’s 
certificate, and brought the highest price of any 
wheat sold at the Baltimore Corn Exchange the 
day of its sale. I believe your Excelsior is the 
best and most uniform in quality of any guano 
or fertilizer offered for sale. Very truly yours, 

Jas. H. Morean. 
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~ Baltimore Markete—July 31. 


Breadstuffs.— Flour — Low and medium grades in 
ood demand: market steady and prices well maintained. 
We guote: Howard Street Super $3.00 3.50; do. do. 
Extra $4.00@4.75; do. do. Family $5@5.75; Western 
Super $3.00@3.50: do. E xtra $4.00 4.75; do. Family $5@ 
$5. ts: City Mills Super $3.2%@3.50; do. do. Extra $4.25 
4.75; do. do Rio brands * xtra $6@ 6.25; Spring Wheat 
amily $4. 24@5; Minnesota patent $5.75@6.50; Fancy 
brands $4.75; Fine $2.50@2.75; Kye Flour $3. 253.50; Corn 
Meal, City Mills ¥ bri. $2.55; do. City Miils ¥ 100 tbs. 
$1.15@1.20; do. Western ¥ 100 Ibs. "$1.10@1.15; West- 
ern Corn Chop (a5 cts 

Wheat.—Soutnern dull; Western active and strong. 
We quote as follows: Southern Faltz, new, $1.08@1.11; 
do. long-berry, new, $1.10@1.12; Md. No. 1 red, 
$1.12 4 (@1.1244; Western No. 2 red, spot, $1.10%; do do. 
August delivery $1.)04%; do. do. September do. $1.11; 
do. do. Oct ber do. $1.11}. 





Southern white 52 


We quote: 
41's 


Western steamer, spot, 
do. do. August delivery 


Southern quiet. 
do, yellow 4%@50 cts.; 


ings. 
cts.; 


cta.; do. mixed spot 444 cts.; 
44% @4% cts.; do. do. Se ptember do. 454 @45", cts.; do. 
do. October do. 46% cts. 

@ats.—Steady, with quotations as follows: Western 


mixed 37 cts.; do. bright mixed 38@3¥ cts.; Southern, 
new, 37(@40 cts. 

Rye.— We quote good to prime at 58@60 cts. ® bus., 
with the market steady. 

Cotton.— Little movement. We quote prices nominal 
as follows: Middling 11% @12 cents; Low Middling 11%, 
@11% cents; Strict Good Ordinary 11\,@11 cents; Good 

rdinary 11 cents. 

Mill Feed.—Quiet. Quote Western bran at $14, 
and middlings at $16 fer Western, and $18 for City ¥ ton. 

ay and sStraw.—Are both steady. We quote: 
Choice Cecil County Timothy $15@16; fair to prime 
Md. and Pa. Timothy #13@15; Mixed Hay $11@13; Clover 
do. $9@10; Wheat Straw $6@7; Vat do. $8@9; Rye do. 

10@11. 

Provisions.—Steady and firm. 
prices as follows: Bulk Shoulders, 
do. C. Sides, packed, 5¥ cents; do. C. 

acked, 5% cents; Bacon Shoulders, 4% cents; do. 
>» R. Sides, 5% cents; Hams, Sugar-cured, 11@12 
cents; do. Shoulders, do., 7 cents; Lard, Refined, tierces, 
7 cents; Mess Pork, new, ¥ bri., $10.25. Butter—Choice 
fresh stock in active demand. We quote: N. Y. State, 
prime to choice, 15@16 cents; N. W. dairy packed 12@14 
cts.; Ohio and W. Virginia, fair to prime, 6(@11 cts.; Near- 
by receipts 10@13 cents. Cheese—Eastern, good to choice, 
64@7% cents; Western, good to prime, 54@6% cents; 
full cream 7 cents. Figoe—Fresh 9@10 cents ¥ dozen 
Poultry—Young Chickeus we quote at 13@14 cents, and 
‘old do. at 8@9 cents ¥ Ib. 

Produce.—We quote as follows for the articles 
named, viz: Apples, new, brl., 75 cents@$2.0u; 
Beans—New York Medium, ® bus., $1.451 50; Peas, 
black-eye, ¥ bus., $1.15g.1.18; Potatoes, new, brl., $1.00 

@$2.25; do. Sweet, new, *¥ bri., $2@5; Onions, 

brl., $3.00@$3.25; Beeswax, ¥ Ib., 2@23 cents; 
Ginseng, ¥ ., 90@95 cents; Seneca Koot, ¥ 
tb., 35@38 cents; Virginia Snake, ¥ 1b., 10@12 cents; 
Feathers, ¥ !b., 28@30 cents; Hides—dry country, ¥ Ib., 
13@15 cents; Tallow—country, ¥ th., 6@7 cents; Broom 
Corn, ¥ i., 24% @4% cents; Sheeps’ Pelts, each, 50@$1.— 
Dried Fruits Apples, quarters, 2@3 cents; do. sliced, 3 
@5 cents; Peaches, unpeeled halves and quarters, 3@4 
cents; do. peeled 5@12 cents; Blackberries 4@4% cents; 
Whortleberries 9@10 cents; —— 2@26 cents, 
and pitted Cherries 13@134 cents ? Ib. 

Tobacco.— Market is firm in tone. Good qualities 
of Marylaed find ready sale, but supplies are limited. 
For Virginia and Kentucky there is moderate inquiry. 
We quote prices as follows: Maryland—inferior and 
frosted at $1. 5IK@2; sount to good common at $2.50@5; 
middling $5.50@%."0; good to fine red $8@10; fancy $10@ 

15; up-country $4@20; Virginia common and good lugs 
# 00@5.50; do. common to medium leaf $6.00@8.00; do. 
‘air to good leaf $8 00@10.00; selectiong $12@16. 

Wool.—Unwashed ¥ tb. 30 cents; tubwashed ¥ Ib. 38 
@40 cents; fleece-washed 32@34 cents. 

Live Stock— Beef Cattle—Fairly active. We quote 
best on sale to-day $5.00@5.124; generally rated first- 
class $4.3744@5.00; medium or good fair quality $3. 00@ | 

.00; ordinary thin steers, oxen and cows $2.3((@2.75. 


4% cents; 


packed, 
R. Sides, 


Vine Cows.—Common ones abundant, good ones scarce 
and wanted. 


We quote prices from $20 to $40 ¥ head. 


spot, | 


te —Slow and hard to sell. We quote fair hogs 5@5 
cts.; extra 54@5% cts. net. Sheep—Good ones scarce 
and in demand. Lambs plentiful and dull. Stock shee 
wanted. We quote fat Sheep 3@4§ cts.; Lambs 3@4% 
cts.; stock Sheep, wethers, 3@4% cts. gross; ewes $2@ 
$3 ¥ head. 


CONTENTS OF AUGUST No. 


The Duty of the Government to Promote 
Agriculture by a well-organized Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by Major R. L. ine 
RC EET ETE re ee 

Mixed Farming and Stock « Raising, by Prof. 
J. R. Page... ‘ 

Our French Letter. 


| On Grading Ground, No. 3, by John Watson..266 


Corn.—Western firm, but quiet under limited offer- | 


of | 


We quote jobbing | 


Hambletonian Stallion Reveler, with cut. ...267 
Varieties of — eee pial ania ar ane Ga 
Salt or no Salt. erry res 200 209 
Shade for She ep.. aes aiiee widnaabanatar aa . + 269 
Fat Stock and Fresh "Meat Exports. . 27 
Choosing Breeding Swine............ esse ae 
Sheep in Western Virginia. ......-.0000 020240 
Jerseys for the Dairy,—a Kent Co., Md., 
MBDOTIONOS. 606. cscs wee e e270 
White-Face Black Spanish Fowls.. sesenskan 
Midsummer Poultry Hints.......... takers 271 
DCRR BOER. 5.0 oss cttccsassen aces 271 
Poultry Suggestions......... ccecsseccesnc amen 
Preserv ing Milk OEE COMA, oo <iescicns o6ce ee 


Farming in the Olden Time...... 272 

Range of Prices of Farm Products and Labor.272 

Fruit Notes from the Eastern Shore, by J. W. 
Kerr... acetates sean eneie ae 


seer eter eeses 


| Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse for August, 








| 





by W. D. Brackenridge. cecece 
V cqueiie Garden, by John Watson.........275 
Notes from Cottage under the Hill, by Horti- 


Early Tomatoes, by W. F. Massey..........276 
A Handsome Collection of Plants ....-....277 
The Pear Slug ...... 0 6aeeee 
Orchard and Fruit Garden for August..... =_ 
Mowing or Pasturing Grass Sets—Securi 

a Good Wheat Crop, by H.........05 «- "F980 
How shall we use Commercial Fertilizers, by 


the Gunpowder Agricultural Club....... ".281 
Loss in Saving Wheat, by C........... .. = 
Watering Horses. by T. A. Merritt......... 
Keeping Sheep on Shares, by E. C. cit 
Pear! Millet, by T. W. Hooper rere oc cece s S00 
Maryland Granges. oneeea occcccsccos cee 


Another Group of Statistics for Farmers. . . .283 
Resolutions of Baltimore Co. Taxpayers. . . .284 
Away from Home, by Ceres ....... 
What to do with Children in Hot Weather, 


De MN MNO soncinss Scneins<.0sdch enue 
Housekeeper’s Responsibilities rere rere. 
Healthfulness of Plants, by Mrs. Bristor. ...287 
Editorial Notices, &c........... ......288, 289 
The Crops in Europe... heoaed 
Baltimore Co. (Md.) ) Agricultural Society. . _— 
Another Self-Binder................ ae eat 
Pemaeis GONG. 0 ois ccc ices sce saw Voaee "389 
Ee WR Bhasin dees oddone eueae coceec see 
Wheat Crop and Shipments... éanecaned .. -290 
Fiation TGS. . 6.000060: biec60be 6. o6600ecnue 
State and District Fairs...... cates cccsccceeee 
Se Se Te PS 


| Domestic Recipes. PPrerverereri yy 


eeeeeee 
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LAND PLASTER I 


Ground from the HARD Windeor Rock. which is STRAWBERRI ES 
pe cent. richer io the essential! element, Sulphate 
Lime, than the soft Plaster (which is used by all Newest and Best Varieties, 


mille East.) Send for circular. | INCLUDING 
WM. WIRT CLARKE, oa 


Manufacturers’ Agent fur American and Foreign Ce- SHARPLESS ” 


P . 61 S. Gay 8S t, i . | 
ments and} Plaster, 6 y Street, Baltimore | Grown én Pots and ready for shipment 


| now. New descriptive priced cata- 
logue and a colored plate of Sharpless 


FREE. Address 
FOR SAI z. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


A ome Rochester, N. Y. 
A few COTSWOLD SHEEP, all ages, Buck, Ewes and ‘ hs 


Lambs. 
Also several SHORT-HORN BULL CALVES, very $5 to $20: at home. | Semple wort Siaine, 

















: Address STINSON & Co 
fine, can be entered in Herd Book. 


THOs, J. LEA, 
BRIGHTON, MD. 


Cotswold Rams for Sale 


A few fine Ram Lambs. that promise to shear from 15to 
18 tbs., and several! Yearlings, eired by my imported Ram, 


paar By ip ig ho IE PALTIMORE VETERINARY INFIRMARY 
Kent Island, Ma 152 Saratoga Street, 
iis Between Howard and Eutaw, BALTIMORE, MD. 


D. LEMAY, Veterinary Surgeon, Graduate 
of .the Montrea! Veterinary College. Canada. having 
recently established a Pharmacy and Infirmary at the 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE above-mentioned locality, is enablea, through long ex- 
perience and thorough knowledge of the science of the 


DRYER & BAKE OVEN profession, to offer his services to the public with 
confidence. All calls or orders through post or tele- 
graph for sickness in horses, attle, &c., promptly 


Over 11,000 in use. ‘ answered. Operations. euccesefully performed. 
The BEST in the Market, TSREs MODERATE 


Made entirely of Galvanized Iron cduiaaa Ours is gnaranteed to 
Ww be the be-t in the 

AGENTS WANTED. ELL- AUGE * world Catalogue free. 
Send for Circular. Address W. W. GILES, 149 Clark St., Chicago, Tl. 


ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohia 

























A YE EAR. and expenses to avents. Outfit Free. 
$771: Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BRO. 
—LUMBER— 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &. 


iN LoTs TO suUIT, 


132 Light-St. Wharf, Baltimore. 
““perrecte>. BUTTER COLOR 


Gives Butter the gilt-edge cc lor the year round. The largest Butter Buyers recommend its use. Thous:.1.2; 
vf Dairymen say IT IS PERFECT. As your druggist or merchant for it; or write to ask what it is, whet it 
vosts, who uees it, where to get it. WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors. Burlington. Vt. 














ane 





Maryland Forditng é Manufacturing Co. 


No. 4 §. HOLLIDAY STREET, BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHOSPHATES, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Chemicals. 
H. C. HOWARD, Secretary. J. EDWIN MYERS, Gen'l Agent. 





Merohante and Miners Transportation G's 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER LINES. 


From Baltimore te Boston via Norfolk, Va., Monday and Thursday, 3 
Voston ** Baltimore * Tuesday “ Saturday, 3 
Baltimore * Providence * ss * Monday ed Thursday, 2 
Providence ** Baltimore * - Tuesday 6e Saturday, 4 
Baltimore * Savannah, Ga.., | Summer Weekly. 3 
Savannah * Faltimore Weekly, with Tide. 
Baltimore ‘* Savannah, (Winter) Semi-weekly. 

Savannah * Baltimore, 


CONNBHCTIONS. 
Baltimere. with Balto. ard Ohio and Penna. Railroads for all points West and Northwest. 
Boste«nand Providence, with Railroads antl Steamers to all — in New England. 
Savannah, Ga., with Raiirc ade and Steamers for al! points in Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 
Norfolk, with Railroads for West and Southwest. 


Johns Ho} kine.. 2,(00 tons. Wm. Lawrence..2,000 tone. Wm. ~~ +a 1,40tons. McClellan y \. 
R 00 tons. Geo. Appold ....2,000tons. Blackstone . 1,600 tons. Saragosea.......... 1,500 tons. 
ACCOMMODATIONS U NSURP ASSED. 


Fare bet ween Baltimore and Boston, $12.50, including Stateroom and Meals. Round trip $20. Fare between 
Baltimore and Savennab, 815.00, including Stateroom and Meals. For Freight or Passage, apply to 
A. L. HU GGIDS, Agent, Baltimore, Md. E. SAMPSON, Agent, Boston, Mase. JAMES B. WEST & CO., Agents, 
Savannab,Ga. V.D. GRONER, Agent, Norfolk, Va. E. H. ROCKWELL, Agent, Providence. 


GEO. J. APPOLD, President, M. & M. T. Co., 8 and 10 Water Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 








TRADE MARK WM. H. BROWN, Pres. W.S. POWELL, Treas. W. L. LAYFIELD, See’y. 


The Brown Chemical Ge. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


POWELL'S PREPARED CHEMICALS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds Fertilizing Materials. 
PATENTED MaY 2ist, 1878. 


Powell's Prepared Chemicals OFFICE, 25 S. SHARP STREET, 


~T4 [P. O. Box 396.] BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pure Dias’ld Bone No. 1, Pure Ground 
Raw Bone, Bone Ash, Super-Phesph.te 
Lime, Sulphate Soda, Sulphate Ammre- 
nia, Kainit, Muriate P.tash, Dried b 
Blood,, Plaster, Sulphate Magnesia, Oi! NN . | 7" 

Bicod., Plaster, Sulphate Magoia Oh SS HECciAal Formulas made to order. 
Commercial Saltpetre Agricultaral P a J . 

Sait, Su'phate Potash, Fertilizing Bags. GB Write for Prices, Circulars and Crop Formula, &e. 
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EXTENSIV E SALE OF 


SOUTHDOWN Nand COTSWOLD SHEEP. ' 


The subscriber's second annual Sheep Sale | 


will take place at STRATHMOOR, near Mt. 
Jackson, Shenandoah UCo., Va., immediately on 
the VALLEY BRANCH OF THE Barro. & O. It. R., 
on the 20th of August next. Will be sold: 


100 Pure-brea Toarling Southdown and Cotswold Bucks. 
100 Southd: wa and Cotswold Ewes. 
100 Bigh- 


his cwa raisin 


g. 
The most of the Sheep were bred by the late | 


Brutus J. Clay, by Henry Clay, Snr., T. J. Me- 


gibben, L. M. Bedford, Mr. Kennard and other 
are 


well-known Kentucky breeders. They 
choice and desirable. 

He hopes to offer some 20 or 30 head of young 
pedigree Kentucky Short-horns of both sexes, at 
the same time 

Sale will commence at 11 o'clock promptly ; 
Lunch at 1 o'clock ; Sale resumed at 2 o'clock. 

Terms :—Fifty dollars and under, cash ; over— 


90 days will be given for satisfactory negotiable | 


pa 
PF rains on the morning of the Sale will leave | 


Manassas by Va. Midland and connect at Stras- 
burg, returning the same _day. The B. & Ohio 
will leave Washington at 5 o’clock, A. M.; Fred- 
erick, 5.45; Hagerstow n, 6.10: Martinsburg, 
6.25; Staunton, 7.20; arrivin 
returning the same day. 
rates and good for three days. 
GILBERT 
Cou. L. P. MUIR, of Kentucky, 
Av CTIONEER. _ 


Mts Low Pre will Permit Liberal Apnlisaton 
BAUGH’S 


Tweaty-Dolar PHODPHATE. 


This is no compound of cheap or inert materials, but a 
really excellent Super- Phos Ty ae = be seen by the 
analysis printed below. EED (0 every 
Purchaser, under a Sorfeiture of a pos bill sold. 


Read the Analysis: 


. from 2% to 
Bone Phosphate, Soluble * 10 


to 12 
Bone Phosphate, Insoluble....... “ 7 to 8 


ickets at half fare | 


5S. MEEM. 


3 per ¢ cent. 


Baugh’s Twenty-Dollar Phosphate contains 


no dirt or sand. 


rton of 2,000 IB, 
fo new bags of 200 Ibs. 
—-. Free on board 


PRICE $20 fevers 


delphia, Ps. PURE DISSOLVED. "ANIMAL BONES, 
GROUND RAW BONES, ACID PHOSPHATE, BONE 
MEAL, HIGH-GRADE C: EMICALS, and other Sup- 
plies for the manufacture of 


HOME-MADE FE RTILIZERS, 


— aT— 


Lowest Cash Prices 


BAUGH & SOVS, 


20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, 
And 103 South Street, 
BALTIMORE. 


G2 "Send for Prices and desired information. 


for Goods of Guaranteed Standard. 


ade Cotswoli Yearling Ewes and Ewe Lambs of | 


at 10 o'clock and | 





‘Rockland School for Girls, 


SANDY SPRINC, MD., 


Will re-open September 15th. A fall course of instrac- 
tion, with Lectures on History, Belles Lettres and the 
Natura! Sciences, will be given. For circulars address 


Menry CC. Hallowell, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL. 


Goiseopal Female lastitute, 


Winchester, Va. 
REV. J. C. WHEAT, D. D., Principal. 
Py by Competent and Experienced 
Teachers in the several Departments of 
English, the Modern Languages, Vocal and In- 
| strumental Music, &c. 

Terms have been reduced to suit the times. 
For Circulars containing full information, 
Address J. C. WHEAT 

Principat. 
REFERENCES: 


The Bishops and Clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Virginia and West Vi irginia. 





| pp ae FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


Staunton, Virginia. 
The 35th Annual Session will commence Sept. 10th, 
| 1879, with a thorough organization and its usual full 
corps of instructors. Bull Idings and grounde are spa- 
cious and furnished ub every modern convenience and 
comfort. The sanitary arrangements are very complete 
and successfal. 
Unsurpassed advantages in Music, Modern Languages, 
and ful! course of English. &c. 
Extravagance, in all its forms, constantly discouraged. 
Terms :— Board, furnished Room, heating by Steam, 
Gas, Wasbing, reat in Church, Physician's fee, and tui- 
tion in full course of English, Calesthenics, Elocut‘on in 
Classes, Latin or elementary French, for session of 40 
weeks, - 245. 
The above on* “Scholarships” from $175 to $190. 
Music, &c., Extra. 
For i, gues, address H. PHILLIPS, 
July, 1 Rector. 


JOHN DUER & SONS 


24 South Charles Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Rev. R. 


New and Beautiful Designs—Best Quality 


SLATE MANTELS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
JOHN DUER & SONS. 
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—LUMBER. 
Thomas Matthews & Son, 


88 N. High St. and Cor. Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


t WHITE PINE and YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


t@ HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRIGHTS and CABINET-MAKERS. SHINGLES, 
LATHS, PALES, etc., at LOWEST PRICES. au 


COULSON’S 
Pure Ground Bone, 


—AND— 
BONE YPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


s@e Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane, 
North of Greenmount Cemetery. Address 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 


104 W. Lombard St.. Baltimore, Md. 
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CHICKS FOR SALE CHEAP! 
White Leghorns, 20 Trios at 86 per Trio. 


BROWN LEGHORNS, BLACK SPANISH, PLYMOUTH ROCKS, LIGHT BRAHMAS, HAMBURGS, HOUDANS, 
&c., all good, pure-bred birds, at cheap prices. Parties desiring Choice Birds for the fall shows should correspond 
with me. My stock is better than ever. and | offer birds at lower prices—half their value. 


Eastern Shore Nurseries, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. 


——_~- > 4 + += > 





A large stock of very handsome APPLE TREES for the fall trade. Southern Winter Apples a specialty— 
trees 5 to 7 feet high, at $10 per Hundred. Peach Trees, Pear Trees, (Standard and Dwarf,) Cherry Trees, 
Apricot, Nectarine, nee, and Plum ‘lrees. A large supply of the true Wildgoose Plum. Grape Vines an im- 
mense stock, comprising a iarge number of varieties, at prices as low asa good article can be grown. Small 
Fruits, Asparagus Plants, &e., &c. Shade and Evergreen Trees, Ty Flowering 
Shrubbery, &c,, c., al) carefully propagated. Varieties Pure and Unmixed li at the lowest 
prices for good stock. Send for Price-Liet ; mailed free to all applicants. 


J. W. BERR, Proprietor. 
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; ‘To Wheat Growers! 


orE- 





Many of the leading farmers in Maryland and Virginia have, by actual use, 
found in the Pacific Guano Company’s 


“AMMONIATED FEOMEATE AND DIDSOLVED BON,” 


the most concentrated and DES{[RABLE WHEAT-PRODUCER in the market. 
We therefore offer it again to our patrons this fall, as also 


Soluble Pacific Guano, 
Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 
and Pure Ground Bones. 
JNO. S. REESE & CO. 


General Agents Pacific Guano Co. 


10 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 


Branch—1326 Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 


PERUVIAN GUANO! 














The undersigned, agent for the saleof PERUVIAN GUANO, imported 
into the United States by Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., New York, agents for the con- 
signees of the Peruvian Government, having wt received per ships “Cashmere,” 
“St, Lucie” and “Mystic Belle,” a full supply direct from the best Guano deposits, 
offers it for sale, delivered from the Government Storehouses, Waters’s Wharf. 


J... A HOLLOWAY, 107 Mcklderry's Whar! BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, Mouldings, 


STAIR ‘wenn aeAcunTs, 
And every necessity for the complete finishing or adorning of Buildings, at 
LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE. 


HUTCHENS & CURTIS, 
Cor. Pratt and Commerce Sts., BALTIMORE. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


We have now on hand a large stock of No.1 PERUVIAN GUANO “LOBOS,” with the 
following analysis guaranteed : 


Ammonia, * - 6 Per C ent. 
Bone Phosphate of Lime, . 40 * 
Potash . i “ 4 66 


The GUANO is perfectly dry and free from lumps. Purcha-ers will please see that the 
bags have Hobson, Hurtado & Co.’s name stamped on them, they being the only agents of the 
Peruvian Government. 











CALL OR ADDRESS 





VOSS BROTHERS, 


50 S. Gay Street, BALTIMORE, MD 


KEFoR THE WHEAT CROP. 


R. J. BAKER & CO.’S 


PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONG 


Is thoroughly vitrio‘ized, and of the highest grade and purity. The best Super-Phosphate 
for Wheat. Practical tests by farmers for several years give entire satisfaction. 
GOOD FOR ALL CROPS. Also, 


No.1 DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 


R.J.BAKER & CO. 


36 and 38 §. CHARLES STREET, 
Factory at Locust Point. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 
41 and 43 N. Paca Street, BALTIMORE. 











HAGERSTOWN _— fr ys Farmers’ Friend 
Grain, Seed (aa 1. Grain, Seed 


Fertilizer Drill! Sembee Fortier Drill! 


We present these well-known and popular Drills, after another season's trial, with renewed confidence, for 
public favor. They are strong and well built. of the best material, and distribute the Grain, Seed and Fertili- 
zer with an accuracy unexcelled. 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW, 


A new departure ons pent, improvement over all other Plows, embracing new principles, which place it far in 
advance of all other Plows. It has ay yp all others wherever tried in competition. Over 300,000 now in use. 
Warranted to do good work. Scour in any soil; run lighter than any Plow in use; run eteady with one, two or 
three horses, and not choke or corrode; work well in dry or hard ground, and give good satisfaction. 

G2” PATENT STEEL BARBED FENCE WIRE—Does not rust, stain or decay. A complete barrier to unruly 
stock. The most durable and cheapest fence. STEEL AND CAST-IRON PLOWS, PLOW CASTINGS, with a 
general assortment of Agricultural Implements and Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Tools of all kinds. Repairing done 
at shortest notice. ~S9"-SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


FERTILIZERS 


MADE FROM THE 


Blood and Bones 


OF THE 


Cattle Slaughtered in New York. 


“AMERICUS” AMMONIATED BONE SUPER-HHOSPHATE, 
“AMERICUS” DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONES, 
“AMERICUS” BONE FLOUR. 


The fertilizers we manufacture and sell under the “AMERICUS BRAND” are made from the 
blood, refuse butchers’ offal and bones, taken daily from our siaughter-houses in New York City. 

These materials are manufactured in a fresh condition by the most improved process, by which 
all the valuable fertilizing properties are saved and concentrated. We treat in our works weekly 
the refuse from Four Thousand Cattle, Eight Thousand Sheep. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES: 
Dried Blood and Animal Matter, Ground Bone, Dissolved Bone, Acid Phosphate, 
Tallow, Grease and Bone Black, 
RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, 


Principal Office and Factory—Foot 44th Street, East River, N. Y. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 95 Smith’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
"SEND FOR CIRCULAR. WM. A. GASSAWAY, Agt. 
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ATTENTION, FARMERS ! 


The undersigned, PIONEER in the mannfacture of FERTILIZERS in this city, 
and engaged since 185%, first as a member of the firm of J. J. & F. Turner, sy wHom 


the formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“telson” and “Ammoniated Phosphate 


ere originated, and since 1864 a member of the late firm of J. J. Turner & Co., (dissolved 
March 19, 1878.) relying upon his experience and personal reputation, hitherto acquired in the uni- 
form excellence of these FERTILIZERS as manufactured by him, offers them tm his own name to 


the agricultural public. 
Having secured the works of the old firm, 111 McELDERRY’S WHARF, with 


the complete machinery, specially constructed for their uniform manipulation, he will continue 
the manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” and AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE 


On his own account, with his office adjoining the works, where he will be pleased to see his friends and patrops 
assuring them that the FERTILIZERS manufactured By ui™ shall @e of the same uniform and high ¢ andra 


quality as sold by the old Armes since their introduction. 


Ty. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


ORIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER OF 


ae fh i 

’4>,§ SUPER-PHQSPHATE 

cr CONTG AMMONIA SPROF, 

» SOL.PHOS.LIME 20¢" «7 
POTASH 3e 


) SQA HOLLOWAY 7 


The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZERS ever er . -- — 
offered to the Farmer—combining al! the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the ever-durable ferti- 


lizineg properties of Bones, in fine dry powder, properes exprersly for drilling, and it is the universal opinion of 
the Farmers of Marylana and Virginia, after OVER TWENTY YEARS experience in the use of the Excel- 
sior Manufactured by me, that an application of 100 pounds is equa! in its effects to 200 pounds of 
any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 5° per cent. cheaper. With my present advantages and wae 
facilities for Manufacturing, I challenge competition with any Fertilizer sold in the Untted States in QUALITY, 
MECHANICAL CONDITION AND PRICE. By strictly adhering to my Original Formulas. using only the 
most concentrated materials, and superintending in person their manufacture—as for the past twenty years,— 
UNIFORM QUALITY IS GUARANTEED. 

(@ Farmers, to secure the only GENUINE EXCELSIOR AND PHOSPHATE prepared 
according to my Original Formulas established in 1858, should see that every Bag is branded as 
above, with the Analysis and my name in Red Letters. 


J.Q.A. HOLLOWAY, 


Originator and Manufacturer, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf. Baltimore, Md. 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YURK| C. W. HAZEN, 
American Veterinary College, SHIPPER AND BREEDER OF THOROUGHBRED 


141! West 54th Street, between 6th and 7th Aves., HAMPSHIREDOWN SHEEP. 


New York City. The fifth regular course of Lectures | igs Ewes were breé by MR. COOLEY, of CANANDAL 
wilhcommence in October. 1879. Circular and informa- | GUA, N.Y. It is said b competent judges to be 
tion can be had on application to best flock of sheep in this country. He hasa few Bucks 


and Ewes for sale on orders. For farther particulars 
A. LIAUTARO, M. D.V.S., inquire of him at CATLETT’S STATION, 


Dean of the Faculty. Fauquier Co., Va. 


~ A GENUINE a 
1. hl REMINGTON REVOLVER y ill 


Remington Iroquois Revolver (Reduced Size.) 
. 7 SHOT, 
| 7 22 CALIBRE, 
Using Long or Short 


vie ad = CARTRIDGE. 


Fluted Cylinder only 25c. Extra, 

eiersth Gaprbesere PULL NICKEL-PLATED, 

Also, REMINGTON’S Solid Steel Revolvers, CHECKED 
Breech-Loading Shot-Gans, Rifles, Am- 


munition, Sewing Machines, . y Rubber Stock. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. - 








23 8. CALVERT STREET, 


Send for Catalogue. A. & A. G. ALFORD, BALTIMORE, MD. 


—-W HITELOCK’S— 
VEGETATOR 


We ask the Farmers to measure the wheat harvested per acre 
when the VEGETATOR has been applied, and compare the yield 


with that from other manure. 
WE AIM FOR THE CRAIN, 


And no other brand can surpass us in that respect. Apply one-quar- 
ter less per acre to produce as good a result. 

















W. WHITELOCEH & CO. 


44 SOUTH STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 
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aper Hangings, 
Window Shades, &c. 








Orders in person or by mail, for everything in my line, receive prompt attention. 
Handsome designs, shown in the store, will give a clear idea uf appearance of paper on 


““ MILTON D. METTEE, 


Between Lexington Market and Gutman’s Store. 42 N. EUTAW STREET. 
ATE ER NNT AEETER I NE a REN RE 


Established) A. 5. WARNER, (1811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 
Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronses, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


inte No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 
TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


R.J.BAKER & CO. 


36 and 38 S. Charles Street, 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in PURE GROUND RAWBONE, SULPHATE OF 
LIME, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA, SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA, MURIATE AND SULPHATE OF 
POTASH AND GROUND PLASTER. 

All PURE Chemicals for mixtures, compounds of formulas for fertilizer’ mix- 
tures, as low as any house for cash. Write for prices. 


FIRST-CLASS 
THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 


Steam Fngines, Horse-Powers and Plain Threshers. Reapers and Mowing Machines. All kinds 
Harvesting Tools. Walking Cultivators, latest improvement [RON AGE and Common 
Cultivators. GENUINE Malta Double-Shovel Plows. Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans, Straw 
Cutters. DIAMOND IRON PLOW, the Plow of theday. OUR OWN ACME 


PLOW gettin very poner. All the Standard Plows in the market. TEMPLE’S CELE- 
BRATED CUCUM ER PUMPS, with Porcelain-lined Cylinder. Very superior FARM 
WAGONS. Field and Garden Seeds fresh and reliable. Supplied by 
THOMAS NORRIS & SON, Manufacturers and Dealers, 
No. 42 Light Street, Baltimore. 
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MONARCH OF THE SEEDING! 


(GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 18709.) 


THE OLD AND RELIABLE 


BICKFORD & H 











Instantly and by a Single Movement changed from a drill especially adapted to seeding 
the fine heavy grains to one especially adapted to sowing the coarse bulky grains. 


THE BONANZA GRASS SEEDER. 


The only Seeder readily adjustable to work in front or rear of Tubes with equal facility 
for work in either position, securing uniformity and certainty of distribution of all grass seeds, 
large, small or mixed. 


THE FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT, 


The fundamental principles of which have been demonstrated by our manufacture of the past 

uarter of a century, with the improvements of the last year, has proved its eminent supe- 
riority over each and every competitor, readily and satisfactorily distributing Fertilizers whose 
composition or condition rendered ‘heir distribution impossible by any other device. 


THE COMMON-SENSE SPRING TUBE 


Is thoroughly practical in its agemae. simple in its construction, possessing all the endurance and 
wearing quality of the Pin or Peg Tube. Using no gum or rubber in its construction, it is imper- 
vious to weather or exposure, ond if accidentally broken can be repaired at your homes, saving the 
cost of transportation and delay. 

ta All these Drills are furnished with Neck Yoke, Whiffietrees, Land Measurer and the 
Davis Patent Tube Shifter, for which an extra charge is made on all other Drills using it. 


e he Superior Manufacture and Finish of these Drills are too well 
known to require mention here. 


Southern Depot and Salesroom, 


64 S. SHARP ST, BALTIMORE, MD. 
HENRY P. UNDERHILL, 


General Southern Agent. 
ADDRESS AGENT for CIRCULARS and TERMS. 
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J OSHUA THOMAS, 
Steam, Agricultural : Mill Machinery 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural 
ENGINE. 


FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 


OSBORNE SELE-BINDING HARVESTER. 


27" A full line ofjHarvesting Machines, adapted to the wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. ggg 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 

\, Economical Engine 

yin the Market. 





* 





Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
— Star, Victorcand Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, 
Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
Buckeye Force Pump, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &c. 


Prices and Descriptive, Circulars furnished on application, and correspondence solicited from 
all wanting anything.in my line. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE. 


Wo. 5S LICHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FOR SALDB. 
HEREFORD CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIREDOWN SHEEP. 


Wm. Henry PeCourey. 
QUEENSTOWN, Mp., Juuy, 1879. 


MPERIAL WINE VINEGAR. 





NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. | 





Strictly pure and reliable. Many imitations. costing 
3 cents a gallon. are sold as Cider Vinegar To guard 
against deception observe that packages bear our brands. 
Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 

FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer, 

63 S. Gay STREET. 


Maryland Grange Agency, 


83: S. Charles Street, 


Three doors South of Pratt, BALTIMORE, MD. | 


Established in 1876, in the Interest of 
Maryland Agriculture. 


SUPPLIES for HOUSE & FIELD 


FURNISHED AT LOW RATES. 
Consignments solicited, and advances made upon 


TOBACCO, GRAIN ,PRODUCE, & 


H. 0. DEVRIES, Agent. 


‘DR. J. EMORY SCOTT, 
OPERATIVE & MECHANICAL 


DENTIST, 
170 Aisquith St. 
Swe ne BN 

VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGE NCY 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
Who offers for eale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
fe ey one of the most desirable :egions of Sastern 
rginia. 








Catalogues sent on application. 


FOR SATB. 

On account of want of room to properly 
accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, 
f promptly applied for. 

A record of thirty premiums (the true test of merit) 
won this season, in many hotly-contested rings, in some 
of which were the first prize and sweepstakes winners 
at the Canadian, Illinois and St. Louis shows, is suffi- 
cient (without further remark) to prove the high quality 
of my stock. Correspondence solicited before purchas- 

elsewhere. Representations and safe delive guar- 
anteed. I have also Bronze Tarkeys for gale: 
ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BEL AIR, MD. 


my-tt 





| necessary for his stock. A small tenant’s house on 


ll 
PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 

WILL NOT EXPLODE. 

| Wholesale and Retail. 

| LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

| For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. s 
136 Baltimore St. 


nfm New York. 





FOU TZ’S 
HORSE AND CATTLE POWDERS 


YS ie 


Will cure or prevent Disease. 
No Hors willdie of Coxio, Bors or Lune Fu 
VER, if Foutz’s Powders are usedintime. 
Foutz’s Pow ders willcure and preven t Hoe CHOLERA 
Foutz’s Powders will prevent Gaprs IN Fow Ls, 
Foutz’s Powders will increase the quantity of milk 
and cream twenty per cent., and make the butter firm 
| and sweet. 
| Foutz’s Powders will cure or prevent almost EVEEY 
Diszasz to which Horses and Cattle are subject. 
Foutz’s PowDERS WILL @IV& SATISFACTION, 
Sold everywhere. 
DAVID B&B. FOUTZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


| i : * 
a 4 a month and expenses guaranteed to Agenta. 
} Outfit tree. SHaw & Co.. AveusTa, MAINE. 





orm i Baltimore Co. or Sale, 


Or Exchange for City Property. 


Containing 150 acres; about 25 to 30 acres in thrivin 
timber, principally oak and chestnut; it is well wate 
and admirably adapted t» a da‘ry or market farm; the 
soil is very kind and susceptible of the highest improve- 
ment; it is now principally setin grass. It ie at the 15- 
mile stone on the York turnpike. fronting on both sides 
of the road, and five stations on the Northern Central R. 
R. can be reached at distances of 1 to 3 miles, by good 
county roads. This is the circle of the members of the 
Gunpowder Club, and is undoubtedly one of the best loca- 
tions in the county. Churches, of all denominations, and 
schools, public and private, are convenient. The York 
turnpike is one of the very best, and the distance from 
| the city permits a round-trip a day, for wagouing. Proba- 
a! no healthier spot in the world can be tound. It is 
laid off in fields of 12 to 15 acres, to mo-t of which easy 
| accees is had to water for stock. The dwelling, which is 
commodious, and large barn, are of stone, with other out- 
houses, though old, yet can be made very comfortable at 
a reasonable expense; and there are several admirable 
sites for residences on the premises. This property could 
be advantageously divided into small | ts and sold at a 
very great advance on the price asked fer the whole. 
Lots on the road have brought as high as $5(°0 an acre, and 
the extent of the frontage on the turnpike, in the hands ofan 
enterprising man, could be turned to excellent account, 
but the present owner is indisposed to take the trouble 
requisite to accomplish this, and would prefer selling the 
whole together. A gentleman with a very small 
| income inhepentent of the farm, could live on this 
ny without labor, saving the rent of a city residence, 
| by renting the fields on shares to be farmed under his con- 
| trol, reserving a garden and stabling, and the pastu 

e 


| premises would rent for the amount of taxes on the place. 
As I cannot occupy the place myself, I am willing to sell 
it on the most reasonable terms, or exchange it for city 
| fom aa f in a goed locality. For further 

} spp ly to the subscriber, at office of American Farmer, or 
‘ inden Avenue, Baltimore. SAMt. SANDS, 
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POLAND-CHINA PIGS. THE BLESSED BEES, 


BY JOHN ALLEN. 


Ican furnish choice PI@S of this breed, bred from A record of Bee-Keeping by improved methods, its 
stock direct from headquarters, (D. M. Magie & Co.,| profits and advantages 





Oxford, Ohio.) Orders solicited and satisfaction guaran- Neatly bound in cloth, peice SS om mail. 
teed. THOMAS R. SMITH, Address, S & aa 
Lincoln, Loudoun, Co., Va. American \—~; Office, Baltimore. 





NOAH WALKER & CO. 
CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send, on wR lication, their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREME = a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., §c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALBER ct CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


Nos. 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


Prepared Agricultural] 7, 


Prepared Expressly for Each and Every Crop. T 





Try it alongside of your pet Manure and note its effect. ("SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS, WITH TESTIMONIALS. 


ONLY $15 PER TON —16 BAGS. IM 


a A WARREN, 
Agent for the Manufacturer. 18 E. Falls Avenue, BALTIMORE. i 


Also Lime, Hair, Brick, Cement and Plasters. 


ASio tS, 











D. B. FOSTER & SON, 


Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, 
No. 39 Clay Street, BALTIMORE. 


t# DOUBLE AND SINGLE-ACTION FORCING PUMPS, BATH TUBS, WATER 
CLOSETS, COOKING RANGES, HOT-AIR FURNACES, HYDRANTS, LEAD and IRON 
PIPE, SHEET LEAD, &.,&c. Ranges of every description repaired and 
put in order. PROMPT ATTENTION TO JOBBING. [COUNTRY WORK A 
SPECIALTY. 
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J. G VALIANT & CO. 
Paper Hangings & Window Shades, 


Upholstering and Curtain Decorations, 
WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO NETS, CORNICES, &c. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Samples freely sent, and first-class workmen 
sent to all parts of the country. 


183 MADISON AVENUE, 


(Between Orchard and Biddle Streets.) BALTIMORE, MD. 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS *PLANTS. 

We invite ry attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
PEARS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB eu, MULBERRIES, GRAPE WINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other email! fru 

Our COL LECTIONS. ~% ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 


rarest eorts 
ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 
we have iseued a separate Catalogue. 
PECIAL.— 60.000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE pete for hedges. 
ATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMOKE FREE OF CHARGE. 
W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


Dorsey, Moore & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN STANDARD 


Agrictltiral Linplements and Machinery 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 














Studebaker Farm and Freight Wagons, Adamant, Wiard and Ohio Chilled 
Plows, Cornell Cob Shellers, Thomas Patent Smoothing Harrows, 
Big Giant Corn and Cob Mills, Iron Age Cultivators, Daniels 
Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Lion do. do., Queen City 
Steam Engines, Shaker Separators, &c., &c. 


Sole manufacturers of MONTGOMERY’S IMPROVED ROCKAWAY GRAIN 
FANS,—the best and cheapest Fan made in the country for the farmer. 


PRIME FIELD SEEDS A SPECIALTY. ,*#%S%8, S08 24u.usTRATED c1RcU- 


DORSHY, MOOREH & CO. 
Responsible Agents wanted. 68 S. Calvert Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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~ J.C. DURBOROW & CO. 


No, 35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 


“SUPERIOR” GRAIN DRILL, 


Having a PERFECT FORCE FEED and aPERFECT 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. NO BUNCHING 
OF THE GRAIN. THE STRONGEST AND BEST 
MADE DRILL IN THE MARKET. ("Send for 
Price-List and Circulars. 


ALSO GENEKAL AGENTS FOR 


Meadow Xing Mowers and “King of Lawn” Lawn Mowers, 


And dealer in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of the most improved kinds: 


Farm Grist Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, Fairbanks Scales, &c. 


t@ Also Fertilizers and Seeds. Send for Circular and Price-List to 


J.C. DURBOROW & CO. 
35 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ASPECT details by TIRE or ACIS, | 


Do Your Own Painting and Roofing. 


H. W. JOHNS’ Celebrated ASBESTOS LIQUID PAINTS, ready for use— finest quality, for outside and 
inside work. The best ROOF PAINT in the world—makes leaky roofs and walls water- ent. 

FIRE-PROOE PAINT. OUR PACKAGES CONTAIN FROM 10 to 12 PER CENT. MORE PAINT 
than is usually sold for same quantity. Also, ASBESTOS ROOFING. light, strong and easily applied, Boiler 
Covering. Steam Packing, &c. Alo, the HYDRO-PN&UMATIC FIRE TINGUISHER. The ZAPFLE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHING COMPOUND. ROW’'S FIRE ESCAPE. The most simple and effective enemies of Fire 
known. (8 SEND FORK CIRCULARS. 


86 ly F. H. WILSON, 37 Light St., near Lombard. 


MIT GINNIS HARROW . 


From Mr. J. D. Guthrie, of Shelby county, Ky., State Grange Purchasing Agent, and famous 
grower of Long-Wooled Sheep. 
SHELBYVILLE, Ky., May 6th, 1878. 
































Messrs. M’Grinnis, TaYLorn & Hotpersy : 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to your request for my opinion, I take pleasure in say ing the M’Ginnis 
Harrow bas given universal satisfaction. 

It pulverizes Goon’) and its smoething capacity is equal to any Harrow I have ever tried. 

It stands unrivaled for destroying the toughest sods with its knife-like teeth, perfectly reducing 
the sod with two harrowings, presenting a thorough seec-bed for any kind of grain or seed. 

Its draft is much lighter than the ordinary Harrow. 

It is equal to th: Thomas Harrow in lightness of draft, while it possesses decided advantages 
over the Thomas in DEEP PULVERIZATIQN, STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 

I have said thus much frem observation of its working on the field. 

While the Thomas Harrow is better adapted for the shallow covering necessary for very small 
seeds, for general purposes I think the M’Ginni« Patent Is WITHOUT A RIVAL. 

Yours truly, J. D. GUTHRIE. 
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PATENTS. 


Any information relating te obtaining Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-marks, etc., furnished without charge. Pamphlet 
gi full directions free. We » publish a book entitled a 

Hand Book ef Patent Law,” and which gives much 
valuable information on Patent law = and court 
decisions, 126 es, price 60 cents. formation and 
assistance afforded those desiring te sell their Patents. 

We farnish printed Blanks for selling Rights, 

MANN & CQ., Patent Agents 
116 W. Baltimore 8t., opposite Sun Iron’ Buiiding, 
BALTIMORE, } MD. 


THE BEST! 


TEL: a { hh 


wl 








ja oy ‘of seed thile tn 
and simple, with Pin or Gum 
Seed Sower. §# Standard F 


THE “VIC TO" 


DOUBLE HULLER 
Clover Machine. 










List to 


Send for Descriptive and Price- 
WAGERSTOWN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MFG. CO. 
Bate where you saw advertisement, _Hagerstown, Md 





EVON CATTLE. SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 

All bred from the most noted and fashionable 

strains of Prize—Winning Stock. 
I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 
Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- 


China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fairin | 


1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
taken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 
- Address, F. W. CHILES, 

é Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., Va. 














| fim the country. 


{Super-Phosphate of Lime 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORNER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


SUPER- PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


It is made of the best and most concentrated mate 
rials, pessesses al) the virtues of PERUVIAN mat. 
ANO and BONE-DUST combined, and is well 
adapted to Wheat, Corn, Oats, &c., producing 
abundant crops where all others fail. Having a 
large percentage of Soluble and Precipitated Phos- 
herie Acid and Ammonia, it is without 
oubt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 





HORNER’S 


BONE-DUST 


Made only of Slaughter-honse Bones. conan * 
larger porsentege of AMMONIA and BONE P. 
PHATE LIME than any other brand in the areal 


WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars! 


For the Detection of any Impurity in our 
Manufacture of Bone. 
We do not steam or bake our Bones, or otherwise 
treat them so as to destroy the animal matter, 
which is rich in ammonia. 


The Best Article in the Market 
HORN ER’S 


a 


DISSOLVED BONE; 


MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES 


It is richer in Soluble Phosphoric Aci 
—< Ammonia than any similar article in the 
market. 


CHEMICALS 


And other materials for making 
EKome F"ertilizers 


Muriate Potash, Kainit, 
Sulphate Soda, Plaster, 
Peruvian Guano, oil Vieriel. 
Nitrate Soda, Dried 
Dissolved South ce 
Dissolved Raw Bone, &c., &c. 


A full supply of PURE z Materials always on hand 
and for sale at lowest marke 


Write er call before buying elsewnere. 
Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 


OR. BOWLY’S WHARF AND WOOD STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
$ Outfitfree. Addrese Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine 


TRY THE LONDON HORSE AND CATTLE CONDITION FOOD. 


It has stood the test of time of 37 years In England, Ireland, Scotland, France and Germany, and pronounced 
the best Food for maintaining the Health of all Horses, Cows, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry ever known inthe world ; 
and, upon trial, it will exalt its own merits. AND EVERY PACKAGE IS GUARANTEED TO CON- 
: RS. It is the third of the cost of al! Condition Powders, and contains nothing in it but what any 
BEAST can take inwardly, without a particle of Danger or Injury. A sure cure for ailments arising from 
the Stomach. PACKED IN 6-LB. BOXES. PRICE $1.00. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
AND FEED DEALERS. : 

JOHN 8S. KNAPP, Sole Representative for U. S.,69 8. Charles St. 


66% week in your own town. Terms and outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiert & Co., Port . Maine. 











ApaMs Express Orricr, BALTIMORE, Marcu 12, 1879. 
Jonx S. Knapr—Sir: The London Horee and Cattle Food I have made a test of, and find it to be as good, 
if not better, than any other Food now in use. I heartily recommend it to the public. 
Very respectfuily, JOHN HOOD. Stable Manager Ad. Ex. Co. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY, Pa., APRIL 18, 1879. 
Joun S. Knapp, Esq.—Dear Sir: I have used the London Horse and Cattle Food and | am surprised at its 
resuits on my cattie, as they are in a better condition and yield a greater quantity of milk and butter since its 
use that I fee] satisfied that when its merits become known it will be universally used by ali farmers. 
Reepectfally, JOHN F. GROWDON. 
N. B —A dollar spent for a good article, and yet sufficient, is worth more to you than that made in small 
outlays and reap no benefit thereby. 


DIAMOND IRON PLOW. 


We call special attention of Farmers to the DIAMOND IRON PLOW and PATENT JOINTER 
with Wrought-Iron Standard, of harder, stronger and more durable metal than any 
other Plow Castings in the market. Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
We are the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


TELA ACNE PLcow, 


Which is becoming so popular. We also call special attention to 


Brown’s Walking Cultivator, 


With late important improvements, making it one of the most valuable and desirable labor-saving 
implements the farmer can have for the CULTIVATION OF CORN, 
TOBACCO AND COTTON. 


All Kinds of Agricultural Implements, Machines and Tools, 
Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c., For Sale Low. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
42 Light Street, Baltimore. 








GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Are prepared, with great care, from medical plants, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the smallest 
child and upon the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver— thereby relieving all 
such diseases as CosTIVENESs, HEADACHE, PaRALYsi8, DysPEPsia, COLDs, JAUNDICE, and al) diseases of a Billous 
origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of there Pills than the very fact that where their ingredients 
are known to family physicians, they are useing them in their private practice. We append the following from 
one of our most prominent physicians: 
OAKLAND, June 28, 1859. 

Dr. Gitprn— After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to say, 
that the combination is certainly perfect, and comprires the only remedies I ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shal] take pleasure in recommending them not only to my patients, but 
the entire medica! profession. Yours truly, J. M. WIsTak. M. D. 

From one of the leading retail druggiste of West Virginia: 

Weston, W. Va., June 18, 1869. 


Messrs. Canby, GiLpIn & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 
I have the most flattering accounts from al] who have used them, and believe the day is not far distant when they 
will supersede all others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, but prefer to 
let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing that wherever they 
are known their uee will pass down from generation to generation. 

GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILES are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot: CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore, 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL | 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 


WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, | 


BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 





G2” Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Throngh tickets sold and information given at com- 


pany’s office, 


N. 5. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N. C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. 


Sleeping and | 


COWS, HEIFERS, 
and CALVES. 


All Herd-Book Animals, 
For sale by 


ames |i HSf 22 


25 S. Gay Street, Baltimore. — 


U. G. MILLER & CO. 
Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 
Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 


vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 
And Castings of every description made to order. 


The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order, 


Repairs promptly attendea to. A liberal discount 
made tothose who purchase to sell] again. 

The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited, 
and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render 


satisfaction, = SAS oe, 
POOLE HUNT. uu 
_ MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


WATER WHEELS, 
MACHINE MOULDED 


ee oe 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 

BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The subscriber offers for sale a select lot of Berk- 



































| shires of various ages, bred from stock imported by 


| 


Hon. M. H. Cochran of Canada, T. 8S. Cooper and Chas. 
B. Moore of Pennsylvania, and other well-known 
oreeders. 

Animals warranted true to description and pedigree, 
which will be furnished on application. Orders so- 
licited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices to suit the 
times. 

THOS. J. LEA, 


Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. 


The Ensilage of Maize, 


And OTHER GREEN FODDER CROPS 
By M. AUGUSTE GOFFART. 
Translated by J. B. Brown, with a history of the Art 





in Maryland by Francis Morris, Esq. 


Illustrated by plans of Silos, &c.; a portrait of M. 
Goffart, &c. 
Price, neatly bound in cloth, $1.00. Sent by mail, 


postpaid. 


“Penns. and N.C. ft. | 


American Farmer Office, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GRANGERS’ BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE. 


LEVI WHEINBERGER, 
No. 81 NORTH EUTAW STREET, Next Door to the Church, BALTIMORE, 


Exclusive Agent for Edwin C. Burt’s Fine New York Shoes. 
WE HAVE CONSTANTLY THE 


Largest Stock of First-Class Boots & Shoes in Baltimore, 


Extra Discount to Putrons of Husbandry. 


Our Price-List now ready for Spring and Summer. Great Reductions in Every Department. 
Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 

Thanking our customers for the patronage of past years, we take pleasure in presenting them and the genera) 
public with our List (for the spring and summer of 1879) of such geods as are in constant use. at the lowest jobbing 
prices. From our past experience, from our extra facilities, and from the immense and growing magnitude of our 
sales, we are now enabled to offer in this List ‘he greatest bargains in Boots and Shoes ever offered. Our customers 
number thousands from all parts of the United States, who have bought and used our goods for years. 

We sell Goods direct to the people at jobbing prices, cheaper than the country stores buy them wholesale on the 
credit system, and save all the profit of the Middle-man. 

Buy your Goods from first hands, the same as dealers do, and save what they add to the prices to pay their 
expenses, and to give them a profit. 

We do a Jobbing Trade, selling Goods at the lowest wholesale prices, only we sell direct to the people in clubs or 
otherwise, instead of to dealers. 

We can now also send by mail sinzle pairs of =hoes or packages te any address, at 18 cents per pair to any part 
of the United States. All orders should be accompanied with the meney, Pest-Office Money Order, or in Registered 
Letters, or C. O. D. by Express. 

We guarantee to give satisfaction. ani anything purchased of our house which may not suit after purchase, we 
will exchange or refund the money within six months after purchase. ("Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 

Goods cheaper than any other House in the United States. 


The Customer’s Confidence is Never Abused. 
t2"NO BRANCH STORE, AND NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE. 





GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


KEEP IN STOCK AND FURNISH TO ORDER: 

Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, 
Barge Boards, Window Caps, Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Blind Hinges. Builders’ Hardware, Wood 
Mantels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil. Putty, Giass, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, 

Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 
SAREE INE 


—WVRALITe TO-— 


A. P.GoR M. B. ROWE, 
CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


’ = Fi . ~ 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 

For Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred frum stock selected in person from best Northern breeders and 
from **Centennial” Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester. Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, all bred from best 
imported stock. and Lambs of each breed for sale in August. Herd- Record Berkshire Swine of best strains, and 
Essex surpassed by none. Poultry—Choice, well marked young fowls from al! of our varieties will be for sale 
this fall. Orders for eggs from all classes have closed, except Catheree. We will continue to fill orders for Leg- 
horn eggs. of either the brown or white variety, st $1.50 per dozen. More premiums have been awarded to our 
steck atthe Virginia State Fairs than that of any other exhibitor in the State. And we would refer all to the 
whole community in which we live and where our Senior has resided for more than half a century, and particu- 
larly to all those whom we have supplied with stock, both North and South,—as we always endeavor to make our 
stock our best advertisement. and guarantee satisfaction. r 











Entered at the post-office at Baltimore at second-class rates. 























Chesapeake Chemical Works. 


EP Oe 


OIL VITRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


> <—> <2 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 


* 
* 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 
absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 30 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a meee Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 


NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 


ammoniated. 
Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 


we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 
low price. 


SLINGLUEEF & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 









































LWL ESN ach | 


MANUFACTURERS OF ! 


| Chemical Fertilizers | 


GS Cotton, Tobacco, Corn, Oats, Wheat, & 


Works, SOUTH BALTIMORE. 


Where they have introduced the MOST COMPLETE MACHINERY forcompound- | 
ing Concentrated Fertilizers, that their great experience has enabled them to 80 
successfully introduce to the Planters of the Middle and Southern States. 




















So well-known and of UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE. 


EMEI RE GoAN® | 


A High-Grade Fertilizer of KNOWN MERIT. 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate 














Prepared from GROUND ANIMAL BONES. 


ACIDULATED SOUTH CAROLINA ald NAVASSA PHOSPHATES — 
| AMMONIATED ALKALINE PHOSPHATE, | 


A complete manure, endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it with great satisfaction | 
for the Jast 5 years, and is on sale by Grange Agents at Baltimore, | 
Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg and Alexandria. 





RAW and STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, — 


And all Fertilizing: Materials in Store and for Sale. 


"IESE SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 


cm 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. | 


[. S. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STREETS, BALTIMORE. 


a 

















